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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
A Unit for This Week 


S we learn to live with other people, we discover that 
if we willfully harm them, we must pay a penalty. 
Society teaches us this lesson, and society sets up rules for 
ordinary crimes. But the Nazi criminals are outside the 
pale of wrongdoing covered by the usual rules of justice. 
We must make special rules for dealing with a crime com- 
mitted, not against an individual or against a single nation, 
but against all humanity. As we deal with the criminals, we 
must know clearly why penalties are inflicted and what 
they are intended to accomplish. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Assign “Justice for War Criminals” (p. 3) for study. 
Have a brief discussion about the ethics of such ideas as 
vengeance, retribution, retaliation, provocation, getting 
even or paying the other fellow back, “an eye for an eye.” 
Ask each student to bring to class one expression of a 
point of view from newspaper or magazine, or to report one 
heard over the radio. Make reading assignments for able 
pupils in War Criminals and Punishment, by George Creel 
(McBride, $3.00). 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Define the question for discussion. The problem today is 
not the German people, but responsible leaders charged 
with definite crimes. Bring out two points of view; the effec- 
tiveness of leniency as a spur to reformation; the need to 
protect peoples from wanton violation, by inflicting severe 
penalties if necessary. Point out the part propaganda plays 
in pleas for a “soft peace.” Was leniency after World War 
I intentional or the result of lax enforcement of penalties? 
What was its effect? Are the measures agreed upon now. 
calculated to prevent future atrocities? Why are criminals 
to be tried in the country, by the people against whom the 
crimes were committed? We have experienced second hand 
the suffering inflicted by Nazi criminals. Can we under- 
stand the emotions of people who have lived it daily for 
five years? They may feel a passion for revenge. How are 
they to be dealt with? Atrocities were possible because we 
failed to make them impossible. Point out the danger of 
hatred bred of severe punishment unless followed up with 
effective security measures. 


CHECK UP 

Ask each student to give you a brief written statement — 
in outline form, if he wishes — of factors to be taken into 
consideration in imposing penalties on Nazi criminals. 




















QUESTIONS + MATERIALS ¢ ACTIVITIES. 


WHEN WILL THE BOYS COME HOME? (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What Army forces now in Europe will be needed most 
in the Pacific after Germany is defeated? 

2. What four factors will determine the order in which 
men are to be released from the Army? 

8. Do men in the Army know now what their demobili- 
zation credit is? 

4. What demobilization pay may a veteran receive? 

5. What help does the GI Bill of Rights offer him? 


For Discussion: 

Should all service men be demobilized as soon as possible 
after the defeat of Japan? 
Activity: 

Ask each pupil to draw up an adjusted service rating card 
for an imaginary service man or for one he knows. Give 
him a name, vocation, training, interest in further study. 
Exchange cards and discuss individual cases. Then file cards 
until announcement of point values is made. 


For Further Reference: 

“A Veterans’ ‘Bill of Rights,” Creighton Hill, Scholastic, 
April 24, 1944. 

“Fortune Survey: When Should Army Release All Sol- 
diers Back to Civilian Life?” Fortune, July, 1944. 

“Wanted: Ten Million Jobs,” A. H. Hansen, Atlantic, 
September, 1943. 

“When Last the Boys Came Back: How the United States 
and Britain Handled Demobilization After the Last War,” 
N. Katz, Survey Graphic, December, 1943. 


BELGIUM IN TWO WARS (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Why did Germany invade Belgium in 1914? 

2. What diplomatic agreement did Belgium make with 
the great powers in 1914? 

3. How did Belgium respond to Germany’s request for 
permission to march through Belgium in 1914? 

4. How did Belgian commitments to foreign nations 
change at the end of World War I? 

5. Why did she give up these commitments in 1936? 


Map Study: 


On the map locate these cities: Liege, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Aachen, Luxembourg, Metz, Lille, Trier, Verdun. In what 
country is each of them? 


IN THIS ISSUE: War Criminals * Demobilization * Pan-Americana * Telephone 
industry ° Belgium, Rhineland, Maps * Lafayette + 1945 Scholastic Awards 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


Shall We Lower the Voting Age to 18? Discussion 
by Glenn E. Mills on the National High School Debate 
Question for 1944. 

Labor Goes Irito Politics: The Unions and the 
Presidential Campaign. 

A Free Press for the World. 

States vs. Empire in German History, by Walter C. 
Langsam. 

Inside Washington: 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Know Your World: Halmahera Island. 

Map of the Philippines 

Builders of America: Baron von Steuben. 


Politics trom the 


Capital, by 


























Trace the course of the River Meuse and of the Scheldt 


For Discussion 


How dves Belgium's geographical position prevent her 


trom achieving the absolute neutrality which Switzerland 
has been «ble to maintain through two European wars? 

“Aims ot Recent Belgian Foreign Policy.” by P. van Zee- 
land, Foreign Affairs, October, 1939 

“Low Countries and the European War, by C. 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1940. 

The War Since 1914, by Walter C. Langsam, see Belgium 
(Macmillan, $4.00) 


Requette, 


in index 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY (p. 14) 
Chart Reading Questions 

1. How many cents trom each dollar of telegraph income 
are paid in dividends to stock holders? 

2. What increase in number of telephones tor every 100 
population was there between 1922 and 1942? 

3. How would you explain the drop in total number of 
telephones from 1930 to 1937? 

4. What proportion of the employees of a large telephone 
company are operators? 
5. How many more telephone and telegraph employees 
were there in 1941 than in 1940? Why? 
Teaching Materials 

Apply to the information department of your local Ameri- 
can Telephone and Te Te graph Company office for excellent 
“The Magic 
(how telephone system 


inaterials available to teachers without charge: 
of Communication,” by John Mills 
operates); “Getting Acquainted,” 

“Victory Calling” 


employment conditions) ; 
telephone in the war). 

Western Union Telegraph Co., Room 1906, 60 Hudson 
t., N. Y.. 18, N. ‘ “Dots and Dashes: Interest- 
ing Stories of Progress in the Telegraph Industry,” 


distributes 
tree to 
tcachers 
Activity: 

If possible in wartime, visit your local telephone office, 
or send a committee to interview some one in the intorma- 
tion department. Before going, make up a list of questions 
suggested by the charts and when you have the answers 
for your local telephone company and service, compare 
the local conditions with those indicated in the charts 





It the visit is impossible, the telephone company will 
probably be glad to send a speaker to talk with the class 
or to the whole school during an assembly program. 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE (p. 18) 


Latayette put aside his own personal interests to help us 
tu win independence. In the twentieth 
entury, especially during the last ten years men in many 
parts of the world have fought as we did for ideals they 
hold dea And like Lafayette. groups of American boys 
have dropped their own affairs to fight beside these men, 
because they believed in the goals toward which they strug- 
yled and wanted co have a part in winning them. There 


in our struggle 


have bee: the Latayette Escadrille, the Lincoln Battalion, 
the Eagle Squadron, and the Flying Tigers. These are worth 
a period as symbols of international friendship and high 
idventure side by side with men of foreign nations. 
Reference Materials: 

War Eagles: The Story of the Eagle Squadron, by James 
$3.75). 
Finick, edited by L. Stowe, Har- 


saxon Childers (Appleton-Century, 
| Fly tor Spain,” by E. 
January, 1938 
“AVG’s Flving School 
1942 
‘Lost Battalion: Lincoln Battalion.” M. 
Octobe: 24 1939 


Teacher,” Scholastic, March 2, 


Cowley, New 
Kepublic 
ARGENTINA: BAD NEIGHBOR (p. 11) 
Questions tor Rapid Check: 


How does Argentina prove herself anti-democratic? 


] 
2. Why hasn't Argentina a strong middle class? 
3 


How did Argentina react to Hull’s sharp criticism? 

4. What Central American countries have moved from 
dictatorship in the direction of democratic government? 
kor Discussion: 

How does a strony tascist government in Argentina threat- 
*n future hemisphere and world security? 
kor Further Reference: 

‘Letter from Buenos Aires,” 
September 16. 1944 

‘Central America: Poor Little Rich Lands,” 
Mav 1, 1944. 

Argentina: The Life Story of a Nation, by John W. White, 
Viking, $3.75. 

Argentine Diary, by Ray Josephs, Random House, 1944, 


$3.50 


by Jean Boley, New Yorker, 


Scholastic, 








Crossword Puzzle Solution 

ACROSS: 1-Po; 3-Genoa; 5-Florence; 9-row; 11-Ga.; 13-me; 

14-AAF; 16-glee; 18-Arno; 19-ill; 20- an; 21-Dr.; 22-its; 24-Sar- 
dinia; 25-Clark; 26- go. 

DOWN: 2-odor; 4-ore; 5-Foggia; 6-Rome; 7-ewe; 8-char; 10- 

Sforza; 12-all; 15-and: 17-Elba; 18-anti; 20-aid; 23-snag; 24-Sol. 


Key to “Know Your World Week” 


V. George Ill, ” Wahine. France, citizens, France. 
VI. tT, ft, Fe 
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DEVIL-DOGS DOOD IT 


He “has the situation well in 
hand,” this cheerful young 
Marine Corpsman whose 
buddies blasted the Japs 
from their vital base of Sai- 
pan in the Marianas Islands. 
The victor stands atop the 
wreckage of some of the 
700 Japanese airplanes de- 
stroyed during the Saipan 
campaign. (Photo Harris 
& Ewing from U. S. Navy.) 
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WAR CRIMINALS 


What Germans Shalli 
Be Punished—and How? 


HEROES‘HOMECOMING 


Army Plans for 
Veterans’ Release 


POSTWAR CAREERS 


2. Telephone and 
Telegraph Industry 
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Lers EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical 
freight car... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been... what it has carried... 


how much work it has done. 


The period covered is a short one, slightly more 
than three summer months of 1943. Yet note over 
how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the 
variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately 


15.000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides 


x Pennsylvania Railroad 


My 


% 48,537 in the Armed Forces 





its “home” line... the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 
American railroads are serving the war effort. It 
illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 
effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds — 


than ever before in the history of railroading. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Serving the Nation 


294 have given their lives for their Country 
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ONSTROUS as are the crimes of arch-fiend Hitler against 
the laws of man and God, he is only the label on the 
bottle of poison. The poison itself is the Nazi movement. 
What is to be done with Hitler’s followers—the party func- 
tionaries, the Gestapo members, the S.S. troops? According 
to the most conservative estimates, these thugs are respon- 
sible for the mass massacres of some six million innocent 
civilians—men, women and children. 

Some students of international law argue that Hitler need 
not stand trial at all. As a common murderer, whose guilt 
has been established beyond any doubt. Schicklgruber, 
they say, does not deserve the dignity of a public trial] but 
should be summarily executed upon capture. 

All this may happily prove to be idle dispute. It is quite 
possible that the Germans themselves will take care of their 
Fuehrer Several attempts on his life have been made in the 
past, the last one, so called, less than three months ago, 
when a bomb exploded under the table and injured his 
right arm The next attempt may prove more successful 
But there would remain the rest of the Nazi hierarchy and 
henchmen. 


Gruesome Eyewitness Account 

Their crimes are too gruesome and horrifying to record 
here. It will perhaps suffice to quote from a despatch by 
W H. Lawrence in the New York Times of August 30: 
“T have just seen the most terrible place on the face of the 
earth, the German concentration camp at Maidaneck [Po- 
land], in which it is estimated by Soviet and Polish authori- 
ties that as many as 1,500,000 persons from nearly every 
country in Europe were killed in the last three years. I have 
been all through the camp, inspecting the hermetically 
sealed gas chambers, in which the victims were asphyxi- 
ated, and five furnaces in which the bodies were cre. 
mated... . 

“T have seen the skeletons of bodies the Germans did not 
have time to burn before the Red Army swept into Lublin 
on July 23, and I have seen such evidence as bone ash 
stiil in the furnaces and piled up beside them, ready to be 
taken to nearby fields, on which it was scattered as fer- 
tilizer for cabbages.” 


State Department Records Confirm 

That the State Department has on file evidence confirm- 
ing the existence of German “murder factories” was dis- 
closed by Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle in a 
speech delivered in New York on September 10, 1944. 

“You have read recently,” he said, “the reports of the 
German murder plants near Lublin in Poland, and you may 
have wondered whether such things could possibly be true. 
I am sorry to say that they are true—and more besides. 
For the information at hand seems to indicate that the 
hideous death plant in Lublin was merely one of several, 
operated by human butchers to accomplish the slaughter of 
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JUSTICE FOR WAR CRIMINALS | 


Allies Must Provide Legal Punishment to Avert Mass Uprisings 








®o, 





Talburt in the Houston Free Press 


This Time You Can Believe Your Intuition, Schicklgruber! 


millions ot detenseless men, women, children, and babies.” 


Wanton violations of the laws and customs of war are 
nothing new to the German army. An Allied Commission 
at the termination of World War I listed 32 criminal acts 
which had been committed by the Reichswehr. These in- 
cluded among others the deliberate bombardments of hos- 
pitals, the murder of hostages, the poisoning of wells. 


Mistakes After World War | 

What happened to the criminals of the last war? Article 
227 of the Treaty of Versailles provided for the public 
arraignment of William II of Hohenzollern, formerly Ger- 
man Emperor, on the charge of “supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity of treaties.” He 
was to be tried by a special court consisting of five judges, 
one to be appointed by each of the following nations: the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan. But the 
Kaiser fled to the Netherlands, and that country, being 
neutral, refused to surrender him. The matter was dropped 
there. 

(To prevent the recurrence of such circumstances, the 
«overnments of the neutral states of Switzerland and 
Sweden recently announced that they will not grant the 
right of asylum to war leaders “who by their actions have 
defied the conscience of the civilized world or betrayed 
their own countries.” Two other neutrals, Spain and Argen- 
tina, have made similar declarations but, because of the 
semi-fascist nature of their governments, their pledges are 
not too dependable. ) 

The Treaty of Versailles also provided tor the surrender 
ot 896 Germans who were guilty of violating regulations 
that had been agreed to by Germany at the Second Hague 
Conference. Among those accused were Generals Luden- 
dorff and Mackensen, Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria, Admiral 
Tirpitz, and Field Marshal von Hindenburg who subse 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 
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quently became President of the German Republic and un- 
der whose sponsorship Hitler was chosen Chancellor. 

The German government, however, refused to surrender 
them. It proposed instead that they be tried at Leipzig by 
the Reich Supreme Court. The Allies eventually acquiesced. 
The list was reduced to forty-five names, only twelve of 
whom were tried and received total sentences of one year 
and ten months. 


It Shall Not Happen Again 

There is a strong determination, not only among the suf- 
fering masses of occupied Europe but also on the part of 
leading authorities on international law, that this travesty 
on justice shall not be repeated. 

One of the most exhaustive studies of the subject of pun- 
ishment for war criminals has been made by George Creel, 
chief of the Public Information Office during World War I. 
Mr. Creel warns, in his recently published book, War Crim- 
inals and Punishment, that “it will be so again unless the 
abominations of Hitler and his gangsters are burned into 
the consciousness of the world. Not to excite hate but to 
assure justice.” 

Let us review what has been done officially by the 
United Nations thus far with regard to this question. As 
early as January 13, 1942, a resolution was signed by rep- 
resentatives of nine occupied countries demanding “that 
those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, 
are sought for, handed over to justice and judged; and that 
sentences pronounced are carried out.” 


In the three years the Nazis occupied Lublin, Poland, 
they built a “camp of annihilation” over some 10 
square miles comprising gas chambers and rows of 
ovens where thousands of prisoners were put to death. 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


President Roosevelt, in an address on October 12, 1942, 
stated that “The United Nations have decided to establish 
the identity of those Nazi leaders who are responsible for 
the innumerable acts of savagery. As each of these criminal 
deeds is committed, it is being carefully investigated; and 
the evidence is being relentlessly piled up for the future 
purposes of justice.” Three days later, Russian Foreign 
Commissar Molotov expressed his government’s agreement 
with the President’s declaration. It has also been revealed by 
Mr. Churchill that the “unconditional surrender” of war 
criminals was stipulated in the Italian armistice. 


Russia‘’s Object Lesson 


The most important official document on the subject is 
the “Statement on Atrocities,” issued at the Moscow Con- 
ference last year over the signatures of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin. (See Nov. 
29, 1943 issue.) In this statement the heads of the three 
great powers, “speaking in the interests of the 32 United 
Nations” solemnly declare that “at the time of granting of 
any armistice to any government which may be set up in 
Germany, those officers and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have been responsible for, or have taken a con- 
senting part in, atrocities, massacres, and executions will be 
sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and punished 
according to the laws of these liberated countries and of the 
free governments which will be erected therein.” 

Following the Moscow Conference, a United Nations 
Commission for the Investigation of War Crimes was set 
up in London. It has since made considerable progress in 
gathering evidence for the conviction of Axis terrorists. 

The first and thus far the only World War II trial of 
Nazi war criminals was held in Kharkov, Russia, in Decem- 
ber 1943. A Soviet military tribunal tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death three captured Germans and a Russian 
traitor. The defendants, who were subsequently hanged, 
confessed participation in the slaughter of scores of Rus- 
sian civilians. 

Japan Will Not Be Left Out 

The atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis are matched by 
the vile acts of the Axis partner in Asia. Evidence against 
the Japanese torturers is being compiled by the governments 
of China, the United States, Britain, and Holland. Last 
January 27, the Navy released a report made by three 
American officers who escaped from a Japanese prison 
camp. Some 6,000 Americans have perished from the bru- 
talities of Hirohito’s henchmen, not to mention tens of 
thousands of Chinese civilians who have been massacred 
since 1937. 

[he purpose of punishing war criminals is not only to 
deter others from committing crimes, but to avert mass 
reprisals. Unless the peoples of the occupied countries are 
assured that the Axis terrorists will be dealt with severely, 
they will take the law into their own hands. 

Those who have experienced Axis oppression are, under- 
standably, in no mood to forget the funeral pyres of Lidice, 
of the Warsaw ghetto, of the “extermination factories.” To 
them it is not a question of tempering justice with mercy 
but of tempering mercy with justice. 
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Ger : Zones of Allied Occupation 


With American and British armies breaking Prussia, German soil has become a battleground for — for which now stand as shown on this map (see key). 








through the Siegfried Line in the West, and the Rus- the first time in over a century. After Nazi surrender, Although the occupation will include Austria, that 
sians pounding the Eastern front in Poland and East _ the big job will be the occupation of Germany, plans country is again to have its independence. 















WHEN will 
fhe Boys Come Home! 


Army’s Demobilization Plan 
to Start When Germany Falls 


HO'LL get out first? How’s the Army going to pick 
the men to be sent home? Will I have to stay in it till 
the last shot is fired?” 

When he’s not dodging bullets, the American fighting 
man in the Southwest Pacific, Burma, India, and France has 
been asking these questions endlessly. It isn’t because he’s 
unpatriotic. It’s merely because he wants to go home. 

To get the right answers, the Army went to the G.L.s 
themselves. Experts obtained a cross-section of the senti- 
ments of thousands of men in this country and overseas. 

From these opinions came a “just and impartial” plan 
for demobilizing more than 1,000,000 men when Germany 
is defeated. It gives preference to soldiers with long service 
records and to those with dependent children. 

“Ninety per cent of the soldiers interviewed said that 
is the way it should be,” declared the War Department. 

Army officers refused to estimate the number of men 
who will be discharged. They referred only to “a substan- 
tial number,” who are to be declared “non-essential to the 
new military needs of the Army.” The figure of more than 
1,000,000 was given by Congressmen after officers had tes- 
tified before the House Military Affairs Committee. 

While the Army talked of demobilization, the Navy was 
busy on plans to expand its forces. Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal said a plan similar to the Army’s might 
be adopted in the future. But, he added: 

“The defeat of Germany will bring about no demobiliza- 
tion of the Navy. On the contrary, the Navy is expanding, 
will continue to expand, and cannot demobilize until Japan 
is defeated.’ 

Nor will the Army let demobilization plans take its eye 
off the coming target of all-out attack: Japan. “Our military 
requirements to achieve . . the defeat of Japan as quickly 
as possible and permanently . . . have been set forth by the 
combined chiefs of staff,” said the War Department. “Long 
supply lines, scattered bases, jungles, primitive country, all 
contribute to the importance and necessity for service forces 
personnel.” This means that some men in the ground forces, 
whose skills can be used in the supply services, will be 
switched from Europe to the Pacific after Germany falls. 


How the Plan Works 


As part uf the War Department demobilization plan, an 
“adjusted service rating card” will be issued to all enlisted 
men. On it will be scored the following four factors that 
will determine which man is released first: 

1. Service Credit—Based on the total number of months 
of Army service since September 16, 1940. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Before he receives his discharge certificate, soldie: 
is given friendly advice by demobilization officer. 


2. Overseas Credit — Based on the number of months 
sery ed overseas. 

3 Combat Credit — Based on awards for action and 
heroism (Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, 
Legion of Merit, Silver Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal, Purple 
Heart, and Bronze Service Stars). 

4. Parenthood Credit — Which gives credit for each de- 
pendent child under 18 years up to a limit of three. 

The value of the point credits will be announced after 
fighting ceases in Europe. The total score will be used to 
select “surplus” men from overseas and the United States. 
And the men with the highest total point credits will be 
the first to be discharged. 

Surplus men, declared non-essential to the needs of the 
Army, will be discharged through “separation centers.” 
Five separation centers are already in operation. A total of 
18 in all parts of the country are planned. The wide dis- 
tribution of the “separation centers” will enable the Army 
to discharge soldiers close to their homes. 

The War Department explains that this “readjustment 
and demobilization plan” applies only to the period be- 
tween the surrender of Germany and the surrender of 
Japan. Since great numbers of men probably will not be 
discharged in this period, the problem of finding jobs for 
them should not be too difficult. 

But when the Pacific war ends the demands tor rapid 
demobilization will become strong. People will want “the 
boys brought home” immediately. Experts warn, however, 
that a rapid, unplanned demobilization may bring thou- 
sands of men home at a time when industry is least able to 
give them jobs. 

The Conference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel has listed four factors for determining 
when men should be released — length and type of service. 
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dependents, occupation, and desire for further training. 
The preseni War Department plan does not consider occu- 
pation or desire for further training. Many experts believe 
those two factors should be given more attention. They 
point out that certain skilled men will be needed by in- 
dustry during reconversion,- while other men cannot be 
used unti] industry begins to turn out peacetime goods. 
And young men desiring further training in the professions, 
and whose skill will be needed in the future, should be 
released as soon as possible. 

The British discharge system, for example, rates men ac- 
cording tu “likelihood of employment,” and “desire for fur- 
ther training,” as well as on length and type of service, 
promotions, age, and family responsibilities. 


Aiding the Demobilized Man 

When World War I ended, the men were given a $60 
bonus and a ticket home. This was supposed to fulfill the 
government's obligation to them. But it was so inadequate 
that years later the government had to grant a large cash 
bonus to the war veterans. 

foday, the nation is ready to give immediate aid and 
guidance to discharged servicemen. Brigadier General Frank 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Administration, has been ap- 
pointed ret:aining and re-employment director, and Con- 
gress has passed two important bills: 

(1) The Mustering-Out Payments Act provides a veteran 
with some ready money while he is hunting a job. These 
payments range from $100 to $300, depending on the 
length and type of service. 

(2) The “GI Bill of Rights” provides: (a) grants of $500 
a year for four years of training and education, plus monthly 
allowances for living expenses; (b) guarantees of 50 per 
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cent on loans up to $2,000 for a home or a business; (c) 


advice and aid in finding a job; and (d) benefit payments 


of $20 weekly up to one year for jobless veterans. 

To sum it up: The War Department’s plan for demobiliz- 
ing men will release those with highest service and depend- 
ency ratings, but will hold those needed to win the Pacific 
war. When Japan falls the problem of how fast to demo- 
bilize men will become acute. Many experts believe the 
present plan may have to be revised. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment has set up a program to help discharged service- 
men to find a place in civilian life. 


WHO Will Get Out First? 


Some answers to questions you may be asking about the 
Army's demobilization plans: 


Q. What chance does my father, brother, cousin or uncle 
have of getting home under this plan? 

A. Not much. Most of the Army’s strength will be shifted 
to the Pacific, and large forces will have to remain to occupy 
European countries, 

Q. Does a man who has served in Europe have a better 
chance for discharge than the soldier in the Pacific? 

A. No. The total discharges will be distributed through 
all war zones. 

Q. Which men are most likely to be released first? 

A. Those with small children at home, and who have 
been overseas and in combat the longest. 

Q. My brother's division has a long combat record. Will 
all the men in that division be released? 

A. No. Individuals with top service and dependency rat- 
igs will be takev from battalions and divisions for dis- 
charge, but the units will continue. 


Q. Will men who have been picked for discharge be 


brought home immediately? 
A. Probably not Shipping will be needed to supply the 
war in the Pacific. All else must wait. This means that it 
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may be months before ships are available to bring dis- 
charged men home from overseas. 

Q. Suppose that the Army decides to release 200,000 
men. Will the 200,000 men with the highest combat and 
dependency ratings be released? 

A. No. Soldiers with special qualifications needed in the 
Pacific war will not be released no matter how high their 
ratings are. 

Q. Will any one branch of the service release more men 
than the others? 

A. The biggest immediate reduction is expected in the 
ground forces, infantry and artillery. Some of these men, 
however, will be transferred to the air and service (supply) 
forces to replace men with higher service ratings. 

Q. Can a soldier have a service and dependency rating 
that is so high as to make him automatically eligible for 
discharge? 

A. No. We still have a war to win in the Pacific. A man’s 
service and dependency rating becomes important only 
when the Army decides he is not needed in the Pacific. 

Q. Will members of the WAC be released in the same 
way as the rest of the Army? 

A. Yes, but the Women’s Army Corps will be treated 


as a separate group. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 















BELGIUM in Two Wars 


WICE within the past thirty years the Belgians have 

suffered long periods of ruthless occupation: First, from 
1914 to 1918; second, from 1940 to 1944. On both occa- 
sions the neighboring Germans were the occupiers, and 
both times Belgian patience and patriotism enabled the 
people to hold out unbendingly until liberation came from 
the outside. 

On August 4, 1914, German troops invaded Belgium. 
This action followed Germany’s declaration of war on 
France on the previous day. The German army wished to 
march into France through Belgium because that would be 
the easiest military approach from one country into the 
other. 

France and Germany did have a common boundary, along 
the western borders of Alsace-Lorraine. But the French had 
well fortified this zone and taken full advantage of the 
rough mountain and forest country in that part of Europe. 


Germany Disregarded Rights 


Naturally the German High Command knew that a march 
through Belgium might lead to diplomatic difficulties. For 
Belgium’s neutrality had been guaranteed by most of the 
great powers in a treaty of 1839. But in 1914 the German 
generals expected the German diplomats to remove that 
inconvenient check in some fashion. 

Hence, in 1914, the Berlin government asked the Brussels 
government to allow German troops to pass through Bel- 
gium on the way to France. Germany promised to respect 
the full territorial integrity of Belgium and to pay an 
indemnity for any damage that might be done. But King 
Albert I (1909-1934) felt that he could not grant such 
permission without violating the neutrality treaty of 1839. 
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By WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


He therefore appealed to Great Britain for support. And 
when German troops entered Belgium on August 4, 1914, 
Great Britain at once declared war on Germany. 

Before the middle of October 1914, the Germans held 
all Belgium except a small southwestern corner bordering 
on France and the Channel coast. That part of Belgium 
they never did get in the First World I. But the remainder 
they ruled harshly for almost four years. 


Belgium Restored, but Uneasy 


After the war, the peace treaty of Versailles completely 
restored Belgium. In addition, it was made possible for the 
Belgians to annex three little regions called Eupen, Mal- 
medy, and Moresnet. 

Liberated and enlarged Belgium, as was to be expected, 
joined the League of Nations as a charter member. But not 
feeling entirely secure in the promises of the Covenant, 
she also entered a military alliance with France in 1920. 
Although the terms of the alliance were kept secret, it was 
generally believed that it provided for each country to come 
to the aid of the other in case of attack by Germany. 

Hope that international quarrels might be settled peace- 
ably came to Europe with the signing of the Locarno Pact 
in 1925. The part of the pact which interests us here, was 
that in which all signers (Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy. and Belgium) guaranteed the boundaries between 
Germany and Belgium. All powers pledged themselves to 
help the country against which a violation of the treaty 
occurred. The Belgians now felt a little more secure. 


Belgium Adopts Complete Neutrality 


You will have noticed that Belgium after 1918 adopted a 
policy different from that before 1914. In the earlier period 
she had been neutral and had never joined any grouping of 
the powers for reasons of security. After 1918 this was 
changed, largely because the earlier method had not 
brought the desired protection. And then, in 1936, another 
change in Belgian policy took place. She once more tried to 
adopt a policy of complete neutrality, like Switzerland, or 
the Netherlands. 

The reason for this change was that King Leopold III 
was worried over the many violations of international agree- 
ments by the new Nazi Germany. He feared that the guar- 
antees of Britain and France to help Belgium in case of 
German attack might not be sufficient protection. 

In October 1936 Leopold III announced that henceforth 
Belgium would be absolutely neutral, would join no alli- 
ances, and would enter no wars among her neighbors. In 
October 1937, indeed, Hitler solemnly promised to respect 
Belgium’s “inviolability.”. But in less than three years, 
though Belgium had done nothing unneutral, German 
troops once more invaded Belgium. 
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acme 
At Washington affairs it makes a difference who walks 
with whom, who follows whom, who sits next to whom. 


ASHINGTON has always been a stickler for observing 

the niceties of gold braid and place cards. And never 
more so than today, when it is rapidly becoming the unoffi- 
cial capital of the world. 

In a world not at war it may seem a small thing to pay 
attention to these forms and practices, which had their 
origin in the dim past among royal personages and in gov- 
ernments that were monarchial or feudal. But today even 
in the midst of a shattering war, the democratic-minded 
British people pay sincere homage to the perquisites and 
position of their king and queen. 

Mankind likes this sort of ritual and it will probably never 
vanish from government procedure. Even the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington, which represents a “proletarian” gov- 
ernment, is noted for the formality and careful etiquette of 
its receptions when the dignitaries of various nations are 
present. 

In European capitals, in the old days when distinctions 
in rank were very cigidly observed, precedence was fully 
and precisely defined in governmental documents called 
“protoco’s.” But in our country we have only a body of un- 
written precedent and practices based on established or 
prevailing custom in official circles. 


American Protocol 


Protocol in the American tradition may be defined as eti- 
quette on a grand scale. Social life in Washington is domi- 
nated by its rigors. All official society in the nation’s capital 
is ranked strictly according to rule, with the President at 
the top und the lesser dignitaries falling into place behind 
him. 

The Vice President comes second in this political hier- 
archy, followed successively by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court or foreign ambassadors, the Speaker of the 
House, the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court and/or 
foreign ministers, the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, 
and so on down the line. 

Within the government itself, it becomes less confusing 
it you divide government officials into the three branches 
with which they are identified — Executive, Judicial, and 
Legislative — and remember that the code sets them up in 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


that order. This begins to make clear why a Supreme Court 
Justice takes precedence over a Senator. 

Within the Cabinet, the Secretary of State comes first. 
The reason is simple — his was the first cabinet post created 
by the young American republic. He was the President’s 
first official family member. The remaining cabinet officials 
are graded in the order in which their posts were estab- 
lished — which of course places the Secretary of Labor at 
the end of the procession since that Cabinet portfolio was 
established as late as the first Wilson Administration. 

The fact that our protocols are unwritten sometimes makes 
it difficult to be sure of the correct seating at dinner. If a 
foreign diplomat is involved, the State Department will 
recommend where he should be placed at the table. But 
there is no such advice for nervous hostesses in respect to 
American officials. 


Some Tradition-Breaking 


When Franklin Roosevelt took office in 1933 he abolished 
a good deal of all this. The Roosevelt family is genuinely 
democratic. They dislike pomp. At official dinners the guests 
are still seated according to their rank. Beyond that, not 
much remains of the protocol in the White House. 

In his first Administration, when Mr. Roosevelt received 
the diplomatic corps for the first time, it was in the informal 
Oval Room on the second floor. They stood about and 
chatted and had a pleasant time. When he received the 
British Prime Minister MacDonald and the succeeding line 
ot foreign emissaries, he went out on the front portico to 
greet them. That broke another tradition. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had some recent help in his tradition- 
smashing conduct. It has come from Prime Minister Church- 


ill who is himself no lover of formalities. When the Presi- ‘ 


dent introduced Mr Churchill to the press on the occasion 
oi his first war-time visit to Washington, a reporter in the 
rear of the room called out: “We can’t see you.” Whereupon 
Mr. Churchill, without any hesitation, climbed up on the 
chair he had been sitting on and waved his cigar at the 
delighted newspaper men and women. 

In so far as protocol] means a formal and courteous regard 
tor the charming niceties of ritual and the following of tra- 
dition for its own sake, the custom will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the life of Washington. There is something decid- 
edly to be said for it as compared with a slovenly disregard 
tor form and ceremony. But where — as has been so often 
the case among European governments — the form becomes 
a burdensome program of snobbishness — it will play less 


and less a role in the future. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 


















Unfinished Business: The Rhineland 


HOMAS CARLYLE onte wrote that the Rhine was his 

first idea of a “world river.” He observed well. It is the 
great cosmopolitan river of western Europe, rivaled only by 
the Danube. 

Rising in the Alps and emptying 850 miles northward into 
the North Sea, it separates most of the Teutonic and 
Romance countries, and for centuries was the barrier be- 
tween the barbarians and the civilized west. Because of it, 
north and south Germany are linked; because of it, huge 
ore-laden barges Ludwigshafen, and 
Duisburg thriving inland ports. Around it, most of modern 
Europe’s wars have centered. The Rhineland is still unfin- 
ished business from the last war. 

The Rhine is two-faced: to tourists it has been a dream- 
land, to statesmen it has been a nightmare. Vacationists 
remember it as the river of castles, wine, and legend. After 
it plunges from Switzerland it flows between the Black 
Forest and Alsatian Vosges mountains through the iron-rich 
hills of the southern Rhineland. 

Then, swollen with ice water, the river travels swift and 
dark from Karlsruhe to Bonn, cutting itself a deep passage 
between precipitous banks that are terraced with vertical 
vineyards and topped with the brooding ruins of castle- 
fortresses. This is the Rhineland of mythology — the home 
of Niebelungen legend. 

South of Bonn, birthplace of Beethoven, lies the cave at 


tinake Mannheim, 


whose entrance Siegfried is supposed to have slain the 
dragon. Above Bingen the 80-feet-deep Rhine laps at the 
base of the sheer Lorelei Rock, where the enchantress of 
legend sang and combed her golden hair, luring sailors to 
their deaths. 

Below Bonn, the Rhine broadens and, teeming with coal, 
grain, and iron ore barges, winds through the north Rhine 
land plain with its industrial cities of Cologne and Essen. 


Beautiful Country, Warlike History 


The scenery of the Rhine is beautiful; unfortunately its 
history is not. Charlemagne was emperor both of Germany 
and France, but at his death Europe was divided into 
Carolingia (from Belgium to Spain), Regnum Teutonicum 
(Germany east of the Rhine), and Lotharingia (Holland, 
the Rhineland, northeast France, Switzerland, northern 
Italy). Lotharingia was then cut up and the valleys of the 
lower Moselle and Meuse were given to Germany in 877. 

From that day on the Rhineland became the rope in a 
tug of war between France and Germany. In the 17th 
century Louis XIV annexed Alsace to France, and devas- 
tated the Rhineland. In the 18th century France got Lor- 
raine, and during the French revolution France’s boundaries 
reached to the west bank of the Rhine for the first time 
since Roman days. But under Bismarck Germany grabbed 
back the Rhineland, Saar, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

Then came World War I. France regained Alsace-Lor- 
raine but feared that there never would be security for 
western Europe if Germany were allowed to keep the Rhine- 
iand and Saar. Marshal Foch declared: 


“Germany must be deprived of all access to it or all 
military utilization of it.” France’s Clemenceau hoped to 
annex the Saar and set up the Rhineland as a separate 
Khenish Republic garrisoned by Anglo-French-American 
regiments, who would maintain a collective watch on the 
Rhine. 


Problem Child of 1920s 


Lloyd George rejected every French proposal to safeguard 
the Rhineland. He substituted a “pact of guarantee,” a 
three-year Anglo-French-American alliance. Clemenceau 
pointed out that three years means nothing. He demanded 
20 years’ occupation, a commission to see that Germany did 
not rearm, demilitarization of a 50-kilometer-deep zone on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and a promise that any German 
military activity in this zone would be judged an act of 
war by the allies. 

Wilson refused the idea of the commission, Lloyd George 
disapproved of the whole plan, and a weak compromise 
resulted. The Saar was placed under League of Nations 
control and its mines were run by the French until 1935 
when Germany was supposed to buy them back. 

But Nazis moved into the Saar, and in a plebiscite in 
1935 the Saarlanders voted for union with Germany. The 
Rhineland was divided into three zones, and the occupation 
lasted 5, 10, and 15 years respectively in each zone. No 
provisions were established for the dangerous years after 
1935 —the years during which Hitler occupied the Rhine- 
iand. That was when World War II was hatched. 





Ewing Galloway 
Typical Rhine scene — industrial waterfront, backed by 
vineyards, topped with one of the river's many castles. 
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International News Photo 


HERE will Hitler and his Nazi fel- 

low criminals find sanctuary when 
Germany collapses? In what neutral 
country? Argentina? Perhaps. The num- 
ber of fascist-minded neutrals is small, 
and of them all, there is none now so 
fascist as our once good neighbor. For 
Argentina has adopted the system of 
government that lost the war. Most in- 
formed observers agree that: 

1. She has established what is for all 
practical purposes a totalitarian state; 
suppressed civil liberties; abolished free 
elections; bowed to the dictatorship of 
President Edelmiro Farrell and Colonel 
Juan Peron. 

2. She is pro-Nazi. She has not only 
failed to carry out the pledges for hemi- 
spheric security of the Pan-American 
republics made by former President Ra- 
mirez, but she has given positive aid to 
the enemy in several ways. 

8. She is re-arming frantically, per- 
haps to protect her dictatorship, pos- 
sibly to force her system of government 
upon her weaker neighbors. 

4. In the diplomatic field, she is 
bringing great pressure to bear upon 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile 
against Brazil, and particularly against 
the United States. 

The upshot of all these events is that, 
if the present Argentine government 
succeeds in its plans, Pan-Americanism 
may be split wide open and threaten 
serious hostilities on the continent. 


How Did Argentina ‘Get That Way?’ 


Argentina grew up as a nation whose 
wealth was based on grain and meat. 
A few landed families have made enor- 
mous fortunes from these two staples; 
the rest of the country has not profited 
in proportion. In order to hold their 
wealth and influence, this small class of 
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Independence Day in Argentina. 
With German-type helmets and 
boots, infantrymen look like Nazis. 


Argentines have discouraged the devel- 
opment of industry and the rise of a 
middle class. The wealthy landholders 
have formed the backbone of the off- 
cers of the Argentine army, and are de- 
termined to protect their own interests 
through control of the military. These 
same men engineered the series of rev- 
olutions which have tightened the dic- 
tatorship during the past eighteen 
months. 

Unfortunately, the British and Amer- 
ican allies do not always see eye-to-eye 
on Argentina. The Argentine railways 
are British-owned. British capital built 
Argentina’s great meat-packing and re- 
frigerating plants. Total investment of 
English money in Argentina is nearly 
a billion and a half dollars. 

Furthermore Britain is the largest 
single customer for Argentine beef and 
needs it badly to feed her island popu- 
lation. 

As a result of this situation, our eco- 
nomic interests in Argentina are often 
opposed to those of Great Britain. The 
United States has encouraged the build- 
ing of native industries and utilities. We 
have not imported much Argentine meat 
because of pressure from western cattle- 
growers. Our government condemns the 
dictatorship, but the British govern- 
ment has been more cautious. 


Hull Warns Argentines 


Last month, however, aroused by a 
long series of hostile Argentine acts, 
Secretary of State Hull flatly stated that 
Argentina is fascist headquarters of the 
American hemisphere. 

Today the dispute between our own 
and the Farrell government has reached 
a point of intense ill-feeling. The Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister, Orlando Pel- 
uffo, labels Hull’s charges of fascism 
“absurd” and “insulting.” Yet Argen- 
tina has made no promise to refuse 
asylum to possible Nazi refugees, such 
as Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels. Nor 
has she made any statement regarding 
her plans for the armies she is building. 

Until now, our government has taken 
little action, because it wishes to act 
only in accord with the other Pan-Amer- 
ican countries. But we have “frozen” 
all the Argentine gold in this country 


ARGENTINA: bad neighbor 


(forbidding it to be used for export). 
And it has been announced that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain will 
renew present meat-buying contracts 
with Argentina. A more telling move, 
which has been suggested, would be 
the application of sanctions — that is, 
an embargo on all trade with Argentina. 


New Styles in Central America 


The heydey of dictators in Central 
America seems to be over. Last sum- 
mer, two old-style dictatorships went 
into the ashcan. In May, General Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez, the 
strange crank and mystic who ruled El 
Salvador since 1932, was ousted by 
popular revolt, and fled. The National 
Assembly, all that was left of the old 
tyranny, hand-picked three men for 
president. But the Salvadoreans, fed up 
with all the works of dictatorship, forced 
the three “candidates” to resign. 

Meanwhile, President Jorge (“Tata”) 
Ubico, the benevolent dictator of Gua- 
temala, had taken in Hernandez Mar- 
tinez, the refugee from nearby Salvador. 
His guest soon proved unwelcome. The 
people of Guatemala were learning 
from their neighbors. In June, a revolu- 
tion was brewing. Ubico suspended all 
civil rights. The university students be- 
gan a series of protests. Ubico had ma- 
chine guns set up on the corners of 
Guatemala City. Three days later the 
first blood was shed when soldiers fired 
into a group of students. Then the 
unions took a hand and declared a gen- 
eral strike. By July 1, “Tata” was ready 
to call quits. Like his former guest, he 
resigned from office and fled. 

Other Central American dictators be- 
gan to fear that the political earthquake 
of Central America would reach their 
own bailiwicks. In Honduras, President 
General Tiburcio Carias Andino awoke 
one morning to find a group of women 
demonstrating in front of his palace, 
and a mob shouting “Down with Ca- 
rias!” Afted making numerous arrests, 
Carias meekly declared he would be 
glad to quit if his people wanted him 
to. General Anastasio Somoza, the 
bread-and-circuses despot of Nicaragua, 
came out with a hurried announcement 
that he was working on legislation 
which would provide for the election of 
a successor. He followed this by a new 
labor code designed to keep his workers 
satisfied. 
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The Quebec Parley 


What Happened: Last month for a 
second time, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met in the 
ancient city of Quebec. The first Que- 
bec meeting, in August 1943, was de- 
voted to planning the defeat of Ger- 
many. The present one concerned itself 
largely with knocking out Japan. 

Absent from the parley were Premie1 
Stalin of Russia and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin, it was revealed, 
was invited but could not attend. He 
sent a message explaining, “I am de- 
prived of the possibility of traveling 
out of the Soviet Union and of leaving 
the direction of the army for the short- 
est period.” 

No startling decisions were an- 
nounced at the close of the sessions 
but the press was informed by Presi 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill that 
“This is a conference to get the best 
we can out of the combined British and 
United States war efforts in the Pacific 
and Europe. We are working in con- 
scnance with the situation in China, 
the Pacific, and in Europe, coordinat- 
ing our efforts with those of our allies, 
particularly the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians.” 

What’s behind It: The Quebec con 
ference may prove to have been merely 
preliminary to another meeting soon to 
be held by the Anglo-American leaders 
with Marshal Stalin and, possibly, par- 





allel conversations with Generalissimo 
Chiang. 

Topmost among subjects for discus- 
sion at the Quebec conference were 
two plans for the earliest possible de 
struction of Japanese resistance. The 
first involved the forcing of a quick 
decision with the Japanese fleet, com- 
bined with a frontal assault on the 
Japanese homeland. The second advo- 
cated a procedure of invading the 
Philippines and attacking Japan from 
there and the Chinese mainland. But 
no over-all commander for the Pacific 
war was announced by the Quebec con- 
ferees. It will continue to be directed 
by three leaders — Gen. MacArthur in 
the southwest, Admiral Nimitz in the 
Central Pacific, and Lord Mountbatten 
ir southwest Asia. 


Vive la France! 

What Happened: [n the first political 
speech he has ever made on French 
soil, General Charles de Gaulle, head 
of the “Provisional Government” ot 
France, emphasized his country’s effort 
and sacrifices in this war. Addressing 
a meeting sponsored by the National 
Council of Resistance, in Paris, on Sep- 
tember 12, General de Gaulle asserted 
the right of France to take part in the 
peace settlements and in the occupa- 
tion of Germany. In domestic matters 
he promised the French people a demo- 
cratically elected government at the 
earliest opportunity. 


{nternational News Photo 


Winston Churchill was on hand to greet President Roosevelt when he 


arrived in Quebec; neither looked too burdened with his responsibilities. 


What’s Behind It: The promise of a 
general election reassured the French 
people that General de Gaulle’s tem- 
porary government does not intend to 
continue in power without consent of 
the people. A new national assembly 
freely chosen by all the people, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Republic 
wil elect the future government ol 
France, 


Charting the Air 


What Happened: Not only the land 
surfaces of the earth, but the air above 
it is soon to be divided: among the na- 
tions of the world. Invitations have 
been sent by the State Department to 
fifty-five countries to attend an inter- 
national conference on civil aviation, to 
take place in the United States begin- 
ning November 1, for the purpose of 
sharing postwar air routes among them 

What’s Behind It: Because of the ap- 
proaching collapse of Germany, it is 
important that arrangements be worked 
out as early as possible for restoring a 
peacetime air traffic promptly. Most au 
travel in the theaters of war is operated 
either by commercial services under 
contract with the army, or by former 
commercial services which were taken 
over by the military commands. 

The principal aims of the Confer- 
ence, as outlined by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, are (1) 
establishing of temporary arrangements 
for world routes among the nations so 
that international air transport services 
may be put in operation; (2) the forma- 
tion of a temporary council to act as 
an advisory agency; (3) an agreement 
as to the principles on which a perma- 
nent international aeronautical body 
may be set up. In short, a division of 
air routes among the countries, and 
some sort of council to arbitrate any 
future disputes. 


From the Donkey 


The “civil war” among Texas Demo- 
crats ended on September 13 with a 
signal victory for the pro-Roosevelt fac- 
tion. The New Deal easily recaptured 
the Democratic party of Texas at the 
state convention. The fifteen presiden- 
tial electors who had previously stated 
that they would not vote for a fourth 
term for President Roosevelt were 
ousted, Thus the twenty-three votes of 
Texas in the electoral college are safely 
in the Roosevelt-Truman column. 
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War Against Unemployment 


What Happened: When Germany anc 
japan have been beaten, the next 
major enemy on our list is Unemploy 
ment. What the government plans t 
de about it was recently disclosed by 
War Mobilization Director James F 
Byrnes in a 7,000-word report to the 
President on the “Progress of Plans t 
the Return to Peacetime Economy.” 

Briefly, the highlights of the repor: 
ure: (1) A return to the 40-hour weel 
as a means of spreading employment. 
(2) Preparation by the OPA of price 
‘eilings on civilian items that have been 
yut of prodiction during the war: (3) 
Increase of unemployment compensa 
tion by states; (4) Removal of the ex. 
cess-profits tax by Congress; (5) A 
forty per cent cutback in war produc: 
tion on V-E (victory in Europe) Day; 
and (6) End of rationing when the 
supply of a given commodity is suffi 
also provides that privately owned 
plants should be released from war pro- 
duction ahead of government owned 
ones. 

What’s Behind It: Millions of jobs 
are involved in the success of this shift. 
Mir. Byrnes’ report is intended to assure 
the public that the Government is 
iware of the problem and is ready to 
cooperate with industry and labor to 
avert a postwar economic breakown. 


China’s Biggest Victory 


What Happened: After six weeks of 
bitter street fighting, the Chinese 20th 
Army Group wrested from the Japs the 
walled city of Tengchung, in Yunan 
Province. A Japanese garrison of more 
than 4,000 troops died almost tc the 
last man, 

What’s Behind It: This is regarded 
by military observers as China’s big- 
gest victory in the seven years of her 
war with Japan. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in her fortunes. The Chinese 
troops have suffered several serious re- 
verses recently, culminating in the sur- 
render last month of the former Amer- 
ican base of Lingling. The capture of 
Tengchung, which lies 25 miles west of 
the Salween River and 35 miles trom 
Burma, may make it possible at last 
for the Chinese troops to join forces 
with General Joseph W.  Stilwell’s 
armies and open a land route from 
India into blockaded China 











Vorman H. Smith in N. Y. World-Telegram 


A Few Bad Ones Could Ruin the Lot! 


Romania Slides Out of War 


What Happened: What price peace? 
fo Romania the “price” is $300,000,- 
000 in reparations, plus Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. These are the armi- 
stice provisions recently signed by the 
Romanian and Russian governments in 
Moscow. In return, Romania is to get 
back Transylvania which the Nazis had 


~“generously” awarded to Hungary in 


1940. 

Marshal Malinovsky signed the armi- 
stice protocol for Russia, Britain, and 
the United States, Russia “acting in the 
interest of all the United Nations.” 

What’s Behind It: This is the sec- 
ond armistice of World War II. The 
first was concluded with Italy last year. 
Armistice provisions for Bulgaria and 
Finland are still being negotiated. The 
Romanian armistice is significant be- 
cause it sets a precedent in this war for 
the transfer of territory from one power 
to another without prior consent of the 
population of that country. 


From the Elephant 


As Maine goes. . . Well, in the first 
general state election of 1944, held in 
Maine on September 11, the Republi- 
can candidates for Governor and for 
three seats in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives defeated their ‘Democratic 
opponents more than two to one. G.O.P. 
gubernatorial candidate Horace A. Hil- 
dreth led his Democratic rival, Paul J. 
Jullien, by a vote of 130,204 to 54,420. 
Victors for Congressional seats were 
Robert Hale, Frank Fellows and Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. 
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The Four Walls of Hitlerdom 


What Happened: WEST. With their 
backs to the Westwall, battered Nazi 
legions were unsuccessfully trying to 
check the relentless onslaughts of Allied 
armies that have penetrated to the 
“sacred soil of Hitlerdom. 

On September 17 the greatest air- 
borne invasion in history took place 
when thousands of parachutists and gli- 
der troops landed in Holland. 

SOUTH. Fierce fighting continued 
vn the Italian front where the Allies 
were steadily blasting the Nazis out of 
the Gothic Line. On September 14, 
British units effected a junction with 
the American Fifth Army and opened a 
general offensive along a 70-mile front 
extending from east of the Sieve River 
to the Ligurian Sea. 

EAST. The Russian armies are hold- 
ing up their end effectively, matching 
the triumphs of their Anglo-American 
allies in the west. Units of the Red 
Army, aided by Romanian troops, are 
speeding across Transylvania, heading 
both for Budapest in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, for a union with Tito’s guer- 
illas. 

NORTH: Red intantrymen stormed 
Lomza, Poland, removing the last major 
obstacle to an invasion of East Prus- 
sia. Still other Russian divisions re- 
sumed their drive on Warsaw by cap- 
turing the suburb of Praga, which 
brought them to the very gates of the 
Polish capital. 

What’s Behind It: Even Nazi propa- 
ganda minister Goebbels is catching on 
to the significance of these develop- 
ments. In the latest issue of his maga- 
zine, Das Reich, he gloomily admits that 
“our territorial losses during the past 
few months have been very serious in- 
deed.” And that’s a prize understate- 
ment! 


Free Flow of News 


What Happened: To strengthen the 
Four Freedoms, a new freedom has 
been proposed by our State Department 
— world freedom of news. It covers two 
main points: (1) that correspondents 
should have the right to gather news 
wherever it develops or exists, also to 
write and transmit it out of any country 
without hindrance; and (2) that every 
country should permit the unhindered 
receipt of news from anywhere else in 
the world. 

What’s Behind it: The proposed pol- 
icy has been under study by the State 
Department for some time. Students of 
European affairs have stressed the ex- 
tent to which the Nazis have misled 
people politically by first poisoning their 
minds with false propaganda. 
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A high rate of invested savings and the absence of competition 
make employment steady in the telegraph and telepkone firms. 
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The largest part of receipts for services of the telegraph 
industry goes into wages. Equipment, rent, and taxes come next. 
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POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—2/ py Kar! 


N May 24, 1944, the electric telegraph} !n the I 
celebrated its one hundredth birthday} «erage | 
The telephone will be fifty years old on April and of \ 
6, 1945. Both these American inventions havej servic 
revolutionized our civilization. By bringing) 'ctory \ 
people together, speeding up communication, dustry. I 
they made the world smaller, safer, and bets MOTE Me 
, males ar 
service tl 
as operat 
1940 the 
697 male 
Fortun 
promise 


ter informed. 
Today our privately-owned telephone and 
telegraph systems have grown to an impressive 
size. The American Telephone and Telegraph} 
Company (Bell system) is a corporate giani 
with more stockholders than any other Amer 
ican company, and an investment of over $5, 
400,000,000. Of its 650,000 owners no on¢ 
owns as much as one half per cent of all shares 
More than 60,000 employees own stock. 
The United States today has more than fou 
times as many telephones as the people 
Germany, Japan, and Italy together. We ha 
over 100,000 miles of telephone lines and 26, 
000,000 telephones in service in January, 194 
The communications industries need de, 
pendable and highly qualified employees 
They offer to their staffs unusual job security 
Practically every employee has to start at t 
bottom. Of the eighteen company presidenf 
of the Bell system, all started in humble jobj 
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Forty-four per cent of Western Union’s e 
ployees have more than 10 years’ servicg Watch fo 
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TELEPHONES PER 100 POPULATION 
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War conditions today limit further expansion of telephone service. After the war tech- 
nical improvements, replacement, and new subscribers will offer new job opportunities. 
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In the Bell System Companies in 1943, the 
average term of service of men is 18.6 years, 
and of women, 8.2 years. This long average 
of service is obviously the result of the satis- 
factory working conditions offered by the in- 
dustry. In normal times the telegraph employs 
more men than women (1939 — 57.4 per cent 
males and 42.6 females). In the telephone 
service the employment of women, especially 
as operators, is an old established custom. (In 


| 1940 there were 189,000 female and only 10,- 


697 male operators. ) 

Fortunately, the postwar period, with its 
promise of remarkable technical advances, 
offers new job possibilities. After the war it 
will be possible to transmit hand-written mes- 
sages, photographs, drawings, etc., from every 
telegraph office by the electronic “Telefax” 
transmitter. Only one fourth of our six mil- 
lion farms today are equipped with telephones. 
Farmers, city homes, and new businesses are 
waiting for their telephones after the war. 

In the development of television, telephone 
cables will carry undistorted pictures from stu- 
dios long distances. The use of telephone wire 
for network broadcasting transmitting pro- 
grams to local stations will be intensified. 
Schools and theaters will be serviced with 
screen programs. Transoceanic service will be 
cheaper. All telephone exchanges will be made 
automatic. Construction of continental cable 
lines will employ thousands of new people. 


Watch for No. 3 — Farming, in Oct. 16 issue 
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NEARLY 3 TIMES AS MANY OPERATORS AS 
PLANT WORKMEN AND FOREMEN 





Plant operation requires field service and many white collar work- 
ers. Women constitute more than 68 per cent of all employees. 








DEPARTMENTS IN A LARGE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
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Job chances in various departments of the telephone companies 
can be judged by comparing number of people working in them. 
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The increase of the labor force will depend on the total business situation of the country. 


New services, technical progress in television, and other devices will create new jobs. 

















The Nation’s Greatest High School Art Contest! 


For 17 years, talented high school students have entered SCHOLASTIC 

ART AWARDS to win honors for themselves and their schools. Today, in 
all fields of art, you can find them—successful men and women in 

their chosen art professions—who point with pride to their first 
achievements as Scholastic Art Awards winners. 

The encouragement and rewards which helped those artists are also 
yours to work for—Certificates of Merit, Gold Achievement Keys, 

Cash Prizes and Scholarships. Every art student in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 

10th, 11th and 12th grades may enter. NOW IS THE TIME to start planning 


your part in this great, national art competition! 


34 REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions will be held ALABAMA, Bieminghom 
ARIZONA, Phoenix 


in the 34 stores listed at right. All students living CONNECTICUT, Hartford 
FLORIDA, Tampa 
GEORGIA, Athens 
these stores, where competent judges will select ILLINOIS, Chicago 
INDIANA, Indianapolis 
KANSAS, Wichita 


in any of these areas MUST send their entries to 


the pieces to be hung in the regional exhibitions 


and then to be sent by the store to Pittsburgh LOUISIANA, New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


for the National Exhibition in the Fine Arts Gal- MICHIGAN, Detroit 
MISSOURI, Kansas City 
MISSOURI, St. Louis 
will also award the regional prizes — Gold NEW JERSEY, Newark 
NEW YORK, Binghamton 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 
Scholarships and cash prizes are awarded in the NEW YORK, New York 
ae . NEW YORK, Rochester 
National Exhibition ONLY. Study the list care- NEW YORK, Schenectady 
NEW YORK, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA, Greensbore 
OHIO, Cincinnati 
OHIO, Cleveland 
OHIO, Toledo 


leries of Carnegie Institute. The regional judges 


Achievement Keys and Certificates of Merit. 


fully; then send for your regional Rules Booklet. 








OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 


Send TODAY for an ART AWARDS Rules decnidiiniandle: Siiinied 
Booklet which lists all the prizes and PENNSYLVANIA, Screnten 
gives complete instructions on how to SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia 
enter the contest. Address SCHOLASTIC TENNESSEE, Nashville 
MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, TEXAS, Houston 


VIRGINIA, Richmond 
WASHINGTON, Seattle 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 


New York 17, N. Y. 











SCHOLASTIC 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
Sage-Allen 

Seminole Furniture Co. 
Michael Brothers 

The Fair 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co 
Crowley, Miiner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
J. N. Adam & Co 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curt 
H. S. Barney Co 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
Morrison-Neese Co 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co 

The Lamson Bros. Co. 
The John A. Brown Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 
Kaufmann’s 

The Globe (Cleland-Simpson Co.) 
The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelsor 

Ed. Schuster & Co. 




















ALBRIGHT - SCHOOL 
v. 


Buffalo, 
AMERICAN NACADEMY OF ART 
Chicago, Illinois 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
ART CAREER a 
New York, ¥ 
ART CENTER ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Ky. 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
New York, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Oakland, California 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
4 scholarships— —one — in Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting and Des 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
Los Angeles, California 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, Ohio 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Greeley, Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
FRANKLIN ae OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS 
New York, 
GEORGE paanaer COLLEGE 
Nashville, Tennessee 


56 Art Scholarships to 





These Nationally Famous Schools 
Open to High School Seniors Only 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
New York, N. Y 

INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
Chicago, Illinois 


JACKSON VON LADAU SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Boston, Mass. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


Ai, 





4 pee om 
KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
nver, Colorado 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING 
SCHOOL 
New York, N 1 
MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 
Detroit, Michigan 
MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND DESIGN 
Boston, Mass. 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
Philadelphia, Penssylvania 
PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
New York, N 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PORTLAND ART MUSEUM 
Portland, Oregon 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

een we PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
ici 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Rochester, N 

2 scholarships—Fine Arts; Photography 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Washington University, St. Louis, Me. 


SAN ANTONIO — — 


San Antonio, Tex 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago, Illinois 

4 scholarships 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ston, 


ass. 
SOCIETY = A ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Detroit, 


ichig 
sveneees © "UNIVERSITY 
TRAPHAGEN “égtigot OF FASHION 


New 


ork, N. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW nee 


Albuquerque, New Mex 


UNIVERSITY OF + ee CAROLINA 


Greensboro, 


UNIVERSITY OF OK ~~ 


Norman, Okl 


ahom 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Wichita, Kansas 


VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 


Boston, Massachusetts 


2 scholarships 


Watch for the Announcement of Scholastic LITERARY and MUSIC AWARDS in Oct. 16 Issue! 


Enter Any or All! 19 Classifications! $5,060 in Prizes! 


1. Oll$—Sponsored by M. Grumbacher 

2. WATER COLOR and TEMPERA — Spon- 
sored by The American Crayon Co. 

3. CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK and PAS- 
TELS—Sponsored by The Americen Crayon 
Co. 

4. DRAWING INKS, COLORED — Sponsored 
by The Higgins Ink Co. 


5. DRAWING INK, seme ig ~~ : 


The Higgins ink Co. 


6. CARTOONING—Sponsored ~ The Saale : 


Ink Co. 


9. DESIGN FOR FABRICS—Sponsered by 
Scholastic Magazines 

10. COSTUME DESIGN —Spomsered by The 
American Viscose Corporatien 

11. FASHION ILLUSTRATION — Sponsored by 



































1. Lafayette’s family threatened to imprison him if he tried to go to 
America. He ran away and boarded a ship he had purchased. 











JUST A SCRATCH, GENTLEMEN! LET ME STAY 
WITH MY TROOPS / 
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j battle of Brandy- 


2. Lafayette joined 
Washington’s staff 
as a volunteer at 
twenty, and was 
wounded at the 





wine, Sept. 11,1777. 
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% ieee TAFAYETTE'S JUST A YOUNG 
HOTHEAD HUNTING FOR GLORY: 
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Lafayette’s service 
in America brought 
the American cause 
to the attention of 


ment and people. 














7M SORRY, GENERAL, THE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS NEITHER CLOTHES NOR 
MONEY FOR THESE MEN{ 
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HEY CANNOT FIGHT IN THIS 
CONDITION ! I'LL GO TO 

BALTIMORE AND BUY CLOTHING 
WITH MY OWN FUNDS! 


a ' ATi > : 


4. Shortly before the final victory at Yorktown in 1781, Lafayette 
-found that the 2,000 men in his command were in rags. 
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MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
(1751-1834) 


Champion of American Freedom 


N 1775, the Marquis de Lafayette met 
the brother of King George Ill of Eng- 
land, who surprisingly defended the 
rights of the American colonists. The 
young marquis determined to fight for 
American independence. 

Lafayette served on Washington’ staff 
and became his friend for life. He never 
drew his salary as a major general and 
gave thousands of dollars to the Ameri 
can cause. In 1784 the Maryland General 
Assembly made Lafayette and his male 
descendants citizens forever. 

Lafayette returned to France a firm be- 
liever in human rights. He took an active 
part in the French struggle for liberty, and 
remained a true friend of the United 
States. 

During his visit to the United States in 
1825, Lafayette was given the most enthu- 
siastic welcome ever accorded a visitor 
from overseas. Congress voted Lafayette 
$200,000 in cash and 23,000 acres of 
land in Florida. 





SEE ONE OF 
MY OFFICERS 
AFTER 45 
YEARS / 
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5. When Lafayette visited the United 
States in 1825 he was enthusiastically 
welcomed. Once he _leaped from his 


‘carriage to greet an old man. 
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ec. ..a trout stream in the front yard— 


mountains at the back door...’”? 


HO’S talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning their future — the 
inherent privilege of all Americans. 

In this country you’ve always traveled 
or settled where you pleased and tried 
your hand at whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life—the 
way the Founding Fathers meant it to be. 
It’s free enterprise! 

Take the case of Solomon Juneau, By- 
ron Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell and 
their associates —pioneer Americans with 
an enterprising idea. They envisioned a rail- 
road extending westward frora Milwaukee 
to the Mississippi River. In the face of 
skepticism and hardships, they planned, 


persevered, prevailed! 


Built nearly a hundred years ago, this 
railroad became The Milwaukee Road. 
Extending farther, south, north and west 
from the Great Lakes, it opened new 
territory clear to the Pacific Coast. 

Sturdy pioneers —eastern tenant farm- 
ers, and immigrants, too —staked out 
farms in this new country and became 
land owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become inde- 
pendent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 

That’show the American system worked 
yesterday—and will work tomorrow. Men 
with ideas build railroads, or automobiles, 


or radios, or tractors. They tap new re- 
sources, found new marts —and constantly 
open new opportunities for others. 

It has proved a good system. Let’s not 
tamper with it—except as we must, tem- 
porarily, in achieving Victory — lest we 
win the war and lose our liberty. 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 























































Flashed with G-E No. 5 by Sam Falk, New York TIMES, anda 
prize winner in the annual New York Press Photographers Exhibit 


What’s ahead in picture-taking with flash? Better pictures 
for you—with G-E Midgets! Snaps that are full of life, shots 
in color, shots any time, anywhere. 


Today’s essential users give the tip-off for postwar; press 
photographers on 4 out of 5 big-city- —_ 

newspapers now use Midgets; while 
the Signal Corps designed its two 
new combat cameras for Midgets. 









You'll like their handy walnut-size; 
one pocket holds enough for a 
roll of pictures. And there’s a G-E 
Midget for every need... 
black-and-white, color or 
focal-plane. Today most 
G-E Midget go to wartime 
users; tomorrow, they'll be 
yours for better pictures. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E Ali-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Preventing Measles 


Ninety-eight per cent of the world’s 
children are susceptible to measles. The 


| symptoms are familiar — drowsiness, 


nose and throat clogging, eyes irritated, 
headache, extreme weakness. Fever 
comes 8-10 days after infection, and 
then a small red rash breaks out. 
Often the attack is not serious. But a 
case of true measles can be dangerous, 
may bring on eye trouble, ear infection, 


| mastoiditis or pneumonia. 


Until recently measles had stumped 
scientists who hoped to immunize chil- 
dren against the disease. But the advent 
of war spurred experiments, for measles 
can be a serious hazard in Army camps. 

Measles is a virus disease — caused 
by an organism too small to be seen 
under ordinary microscopes. In 1940 
the first steps were taken to lick mea- 
sles when Drs. Joseph Stokes Jr. of the 


. | University of Pennsylvania and Geof- 


| frey W. Rake of Squibb Institute suc- 








cessfully prepared a measles vaccine. 
They took active virus from the blood 
or throat washings of measly children, 
removed foreign bacteria (one-celled 
organisms that, unlike viruses, can be 
seen under microscopes) with ether 
and injected the virus into the mem- 
brane that covers chick embryos in their 
eggs. The virus fed and grew on the 
membrane, which then was removed, 
giound up, and mixed with broth to 
form the vaccine. 

Now a new and far simpler method of 
preventing measles epidemics has been 
developed by Dr. Stokes. He found 
that people who have had measles 
(most people have) develop in their 
blood a protein called gamma globulin, 
which contains particles — antibodies — 
that fight the measles virus. Gamma 
globulin was injected into the muscles of 
67 students in a girls’ college — students 
who had never had measles but had just 
been exposed to the disease. No gamma 
globulin was given 38 other similarly 
exposed students. Of the first, “pro- 


| tected” group, only one came down 


with average measles; of the second, 
“non-protected” group, 18 came down 
with measles. 

Gamma globulin can be obtained 
from the regular blood being donated 
at Red Cross blood banks all over the 
country. A person who has had measles, 
therefore, can give blood with a two- 
feld purpose: his blood’s plasma will 
kelp a wounded soldier, and his blood’s 
gamma globulin will immunize some 
child during a measles epidemic. 


NANCY GENET 
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following 
the films 


High school students are featured in 
Three to Be Served, an easy-to-take 
lesson in the principles of business. 


THREE TO BE SERVED. (Paramount. 
Directed by Leslie Roush. Pro- 
duced by Educational Films Divi- 
sion.) 


The war has brought jobs and good 
wages to many a teen-ager. To them, 
and to other young people, business 
management may seem like a cinch. 
The boss, they may think, is in a soft 
spot. He hires and fires and collects the 
profits. Nice work if you can get it. 

The truth of the matter is brought to 
light in a twenty-minute film entitled 
Tiree to Be Served. It shows just what 
happened to Bill Miller (Bobby Scott) 
a high schoo] lad who went into busi- 
ness for himself. He set up his own 
machine shop in the basement of his 
home, and hired a few young friends to 
help him turn out wooden spray guns. 

He soon found he had a three-way 
headache. The neighbors who had in- 
vested in his workshop weren't getting 
enough in the way of dividends. His 
labor force, the kids working for him, 
wanted higher wages. The customers 
thought the spray guns were too high- 
priced. 

Bill finally got things straightened out 
with the help of a successful business- 
man (Willard Robertson). The experi- 
ence taught Bill that business manage- 
ment is no picnic. 

Three to Be Served is an easy-to- 
take lesson in business principles. Our 
ouly criticism is that the solution to 
Bill’s problem is so simplified that it 
raay lead would-be businessmen to be- 
lieve all business ills can be whisked 
away with a formula. But the feature 
is entertaining and natural. 











Follow the leaders with 
STRATHMORE 


The better the artist...the more particular about his materials, 
In entering your drawing for any of the Scholastic awards, re- 
member that many of the top artists in the country prefer to 
use Strathmore Paper because it is so easy to work with...so 
responsive to individual technique. Have the chance to make 
your drawing a Double Winner by doing it on Strathmore 
paper. For if you win a Scholastic Award, you will be given 
an additional prize by the Strathmore Paper Company. 


Remember, Strathmore Awards are not a special contest; they 
offer additional awards as follows: 


Ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Block...for the winners of any 
honorable mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 
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Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 











“| FOUGHT FOR THIS 
--.one day I’m going to see and enjoy all of it!” 


You've heard how many an American boy returning from the night- 
mare of battle stoops down to kiss the very earth he fought for. 
He may laugh— bat he’s not fooling! 


The man who offers his life for his country breeds a deep and 
lasting love for it—a resolve to serve it well in peace, to see 
and enjoy all its wonders. 


That’s where Greyhound will enter the lives of eleven million home- 
coming men and women in uniform—and of the other millions 
at home who backed their attack. Motor coaches of startling new 
design, now taking definite shape, will give America an altogether 
new conception of scenic highway travel. 

Look for a great rebirth of pride and interest in our homeland 
... look for a vast new development of the nation’s fine high- 
ways... /ook for Greyhound travel that will keep pace with both! 


To Speed His Return 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 


GREYHOUND 
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International News 
STANLEY HILLER AT THE CONTROLS OF HIS “HILLER-COPTER.’ 
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PLATT-LE-PAGE’S XR-1 HAS 





(nited Aircraft Corporatior 


THE SIKORSKY R-6 IS THE LATEST MODEL FOR THE ARMY 





Press Association 


FEATURES OF FIXED-WING PLANE. 





19-Year-Old Inventor 
Flies His ‘Hiller-copter” 


Enthusiasm and interest in 
helicopters is sweeping the na- 
tion. Latest to announce plans 
for building the vertical-flight 
aircraft is Henry J. Kaiser. the 
California shipbuilder. 

Kaiser 1as purchased patent 
rights to a brand new counter- 
rotor helicopter. He also hired 
its 19-year-old inventor, Stanley 
Hiller, of Berkeley, California. 
The young inventor was re- 
cently deferred in the draft at 
the request of the Navy, so that 
they might develop his helicop- 
ter for rescue and air-ambulance 
work. 

The new aircraft, named the 
Hiller-copter, has two rotors 
moving in opposite directions. 
This makes unnecessary the tail 
rotor which is standard on the 
Sikorsky and Bell helicopters. 

Henry «Kaiser said he was 
able to fly the Hiller job after 
five minutes’ instruction 


Sikorsky‘’s Helicopter 


In Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
the world’s first helicopter pro- 
duction line has been set up at 
the Sikorsky Aircraft Division, 


United Aircraft Corporation. 
Here one- and two-place Si- 
korsky helicopters will be 


turned out for the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, and British 
Navy. At present the Sikorsky 
R-4-B is in production, but 
soon the R-5, a two-place mili- 
tary model, will be turned out. 

Another Sikorsky two-piece 
model, the R-6 (see photo) will 
be built in quantity by Nash- 
Kelvinator. The R-6 is powered 
with a 245 h.p. Franklin air- 
cooled engine. 

Sikorsky helicopters have al- 
ready proved their worth. On 
January 3, 1944, Commander 
Frank A. Erickson, commanding 
the Coast Guard helicopter 
training station at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Long Island, flew 
blood plasma from the Battery 
in N. Y. C. to Sandy Hook, 
N. J. There the plasma was 
given to the survivors of the 





destroyer U.S.S. Turner, which 
had blown up just off the Hook. 
This flight was made under 
“ceiling zero” conditions, while 
other aircraft were grounded. 

In May of this year, the Si- 
korsky helicopter was used to 
evacuate wounded troops from 
Burma. The helicopters were 
able to land in places where 
other planes could not land. 

Several other types of heli- 
copters are being developed for 
the Army. One of these is the 
Platt-LePage helicopter XR-1, 
a dual rotor job with a tail and 
rudder assembly (see photo). 

The postwar future of the 
helicopter is bright. After a 
few more years of development, 
the helicopter may well become 
the family sky-car 

The great advantage ot a 
helicopter over a fixed-wing 
plane is that it can rise or de- 
scend vertically. No fixed-wing 
plane can do this. 

The helicopter can rise or 
descend at a rate as low as 
one foot per minute. It can 
hover almost motionless in one 
position. It can move _ back- 
ward as well as forward, with 
a forward speed ranging from 
zero to about 140 m.p.h. 
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Next week: What 
planes do U. S. airmen 
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night at 8, you know she is middle-aged, 
spinsterish, and extremely coy. 

Aunt Effie began her career as a 
voice. Edgar Bergen’s problem was to 
find a voice sufficiently different from 
Charlie’s and Mortimer’s to make her a 
distinctive personality. When he had 
found just the right register, Bergen 
called in eight cartoonists who special- 
ize in animated movies. They listened 
carefully to the voice and then drew 
sketches of the character they visual- 
ized. From. their individual sketches 





Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


CHARLIE’S AUNT 

Charlie McCarthy has a new relative, 
Aunt Effie Klinker by name. If you've 
listened to Bergen’s broadcast Sunday 
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Bergen made a composite drawing and 
sent it to a clay modeler. The clay 
model was then reproduced in wood, 
and Aunt Effie began to take shape. 
The next step was a “beauty treat- 
ment” by Hollywood’s famous make-up 
specialist, Max Factor. He gave this 
new “glamor girl” a complexion and a 
hair-do. A portrait painter completed 
the job, adding a few judicious wrinkles 
in keeping with Effie’s years. 

Aunt Effie is modern in her view- 
point, but she clings to the costume of 
the Gay Nineties when she was prob- 
ably a dashing deb. Her old-fashioned 
black skirt is topped by a ruffly, high- 
necked shirtwaist of lavender silk on 
which she wears a watch. A jaunty pair 
of beribboned pince-nez perch on her 
turned-up nose. Brown shoes and gray 
spats complete the costume. 

The new dummy was named by a 
Los Angeles listener who won a hun- 


| dred dollar War Bond as a prize. But 


so many sent in the first name of Effie 
that Bergen had to limit the reward to 
ten dollars each. Charlie McCarthy ex- 


| plained in a note that ten dollars was 


all he could get out of Bergen! 


POET IN UNIFORM 


Ted Malone, long-time favorite with 
Scholastic readers, is no longer broad- 
casting Between the Bookends. At 
10:15 p.m. every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday on the Blue Network, he 
is broadcasting between two continents. 
Ted Malone is now a war correspondent 
somewhere in Europe. He specializes in 
the little, human-interest stories that 
seldom get into the newspapers. His 
interviews with every-day people in the 
little towns along the way and with 
wounded service men provide a fas- 
cinating commentary on what is hap- 
pening behind the lines. 


(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 





| Aunt Effie Klinker and Edgar Bergen. 
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WHO'S WHO 





KING MICHAEL V 


The story of how Romania won mild 
armistice terms reads like a dime novel, 
with the central figure the handsome 22- 
year-old Michael, king since the abdica- 
tion of his father, Carol, in 1940. There 
are two versions of the tale. 

According to the Associated Press, 
Michael is pro-Allied, has been a virtual 
prisoner of Dictator Antonescu for four 
years, and on August 23 decided to turn 
the tables. He told Antonescu: “You will 
have to make an armistice or resign.” An- 
tonescu refused, was seized by Michael 
and clamped into a vault. 

According to Romanian §anti-fascists, 
Michael is a parade-loving playboy who 
is politically illiterate and completely 
under the thumb of his pro-German 
mother, Queen Helen. When Carol fled 
Romania, Helen became regent. She made 
Antonescu her tool and chose as her chief 
adviser Hermann Neubacher, economic 
boss of the Nazi domain of Eastern Eu- 
rope. With the “generals’ revolt” in Ger- 


many, Helen and Neubacher decided to 
fire Antonescu, build up Michael as an | 
anti-fascist hero, obtain mild Allied peace 


terms and reestablish German influence 
along the Danube. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


If Dewey wins in November, our next 
Secretary of State probably will be John 
Foster Dulles. Born in Washington, D. C., 
son of a minister, young Dulles went abroad 
with his grandfather, John W. Foster, Sec- 
retary of State under Harrison. At 19 he 
became secretary to the Chinese delega- 
tion at the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. He graduated as valedictorian and 
Phi Beta Kappa from Princeton, studied in- 
ternational law at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
was a student of philosopher Henri Berg- 
son, and in two years at George Washing- 
ton University finished a three-year law 
course with the highest record ever made. 

Wilson sent him to Panama in 1917 to 
align the Central American states for de- 
fense of the Canal. During the rest of 
World War I he was on the General Staff. 
At 30 he was chief American counsel on 
reparations at the Paris Peace Conference. 

In 1927 he was legal and monetary ad- 
viser to Poland. Lately he promoted the 
Six Pillars of Peace program of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 
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Michael Dulles 
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when decorated 


we DRANG TEXTILE COLORS! 


You can do fascinating things to your wardrobe with this simple, new craft — 
decorate your dresses, babushkas and scarfs inexpensively, giving them the glamor 
that comes with a high priced tag. You can have fun starting a fad decorating 
your trench coat and sport clothes. You can make swish Christmas gifts! 

Prang Textile Colors are easy to use — you don’t need to know about art. And the 
results will be glamorous! The colors will not fade or run—can be washed or 
dry cleaned. 

Send tor the clever booklet “DO ‘T YOURSELF’’-- full of ideas — will tell 
you just how to do it. 25¢ POSTFAID. 


Complete Prang Textile Color Kit—everything you need to decorate fabrics 
including booklet—$3.50 postpaid 


$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


American Crayon Company is again sponsoring two awards in the 
Scholastic Awards Contest. Ask your teacher for complete details. 





TEXTILE AWARD PICTORIAL AWARD 
For the best textile designs: 2 prizes For the best example of pictorial art: 
each — $25 First; $15 Second: $10 Third Prizes each — $25 First; $15 second: 810 
and many other prizes Third and many other prizes 
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hy one of them 


BOMBING mission doesn’t start 

with the take-off or even with the 
[fi briefing. It starts the evening be- 
fore, when the word goes round that 
they are loading bombs. 

There is a world of difference in the 

| targets. Some are very lightly defended; 
|in attacking some we have friendly 
fighter cover all or part way. In attack- 
ing others we know we will have to 
fight our way all the way in, flying 
through heavy barrages of flak over the 
target and then slugging our way all 
the way out. So when the bombs are 
being loaded, there is a lot of specula- 
tion as to just what the target for to- 
morrow is. 

After supper you have nothing to do 
|except to wonder, write letters (which 
f hard to do with your mind filled 
| 
| 





— 
cy 


New ink 
prevents 


pen troubles ! 


Parker Quink contains solv-x— 
stops most pen troubles before 






with other things), and try to get some 
|sleep. You can hear the R.A.F. going 
}out and wish them all the luck in the 
| world. You hope they manage to keep 
| Jerry awake most of the night, so he 
| will be as sleepy as you are going to be 
| the next day. You know that some time 
| after midnight the CQ will be in to get 
they start! And for intense col- you up, and you wonder if it is worth 
or, smooth flow and fast drying |? 
.. . compare it with any aaines | while going to bed, because you know 
ink! Good for every make of | you ‘ll feel twice as bad for just a half- 
fountain pen—steel pens, too. hour’s or an hour's sleep. But you con- 
Refill with Quink today. |vince yourself it is best to get un- 
| dressed, hoping that it may be an after- 
|noon mission. 

So you go to bed and listen to the 
other fellows working very hard at the 
|job of relaxing and going to sleep. When 
|you finally have your bed nice and 
warm and it seems as if you have just 
closed your eyes, the lights go on and 
the CQ repeats several times (so that 
it sinks in), “Breakfast at ——— o'clock, 
briefing at ———.” 

You are so tired that the very idea of 
getting up is a physical pain, but you 
do, and stagger through the blackout to 
the mess hall. The sky is crisscrossed 
with a magnificent display of search- 
lights in patterns to signal the R.A.F. 
the way home. 

Even your wife or mother would find 
|it hard to recognize you as you sleepily 
Sed Sulkar hte eat breakfast with the questions of the 
(night before still unanswered. You see 
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Wis., and Toronto, Canada. | really can't feel sympathetic for them, 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT— BUY WAR BONDS 


PARKER Quik 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING SOLV-X 


| because they don’t yet know enough of 
| what the score is to be scared. 
The target for the day determines 
how tough it’s going to be, and anyone 
who draws “Purple Heart Row” knows 





24 hours of a bomber pilot 
PART 1 
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it is going to be tougher. When you file 
into the briefing room, the map show- 
ing the route to the target in pretty 
colored yarn, with bright-colored pins 
showing enemy fighter staffels and red 
aieas for flak, is covered up, as is the 
blackboard showing the position assign- 
ments. The Colonel starts off by asking 
the group leader for the day to make 
the opening remarks. He gets up and 
says “Gulp” and sits down. Then they 
open the blackboard and you see your 
squadron has drawn THE position (de- 
pending on the group’s poition in the 
wing) and you have THE spot in the 
squadron. Then they unveil the target 
map. 

There is definitely a hush as the 
Colonel outlines the operations of the 
day. All this time you have held your 
breath until he gets to the group’s posi- 
tion in the wing formation. Then the 
worst has come to be a reality — you 
have drawn the “Purple Heart Corner” 
in “Purple Heart Row.” You smile 
cheerfully as the others look around at 
you, with sympathy, and you wonder if 
your cheerful smile looks as sick as 
those others do. 

You hear, too, that you will have 
enemy fighters to contend with all the 
vay in and out, made up of two to four 
hundred FW190s and ME109s. Look- 
ing at the map, you see the size of the 
red spot around the target which means 
flak concentration. You know you can 
avoid the other red spots on the map 
but not the target. 

It is cold when you go out to get the 
ship ready, and still quite dark. Your 
gunners are probably already there. 
This is the one time your smile cannot 
be sick, for you must somehow convince 
them that you have a good fighting 
chance. Confidence is absolutely essen- 
tial for a fighting crew. In an even fight 
with ten or fifteen fighters the decision 
will probably go to the side with the 
most confidence, and that must be you. 

Carefully you check everything to 
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see that it is all in working order and 
that nobody has forgotten anything. 

Your stomach feels queer, and it is a 
relief when “stations time” arrives, for 
then there is a chain of events that 
keeps you moving and puts an end to 
the awful waiting. 

The crew goes into a final huddle to 
check signals and exchange ideas of 
what to expect and how best to handle 
it. We get into the plane a little too 
early and again check our positions, 
because it is a strange plane. The ship 
we brought back yesterday was too full 
of holes to fly again today. 

In the cockpit you check your watch 
again and take another look at the map 
of your route. You don’t want to start 
the engines too soon because that would 
waste the precious petrol, but you must 
have everything warmed up and 
checked before take-off. 

You happen to look at the co-pilot 
aud find him looking at. you also, and 
ycu exchange grins, sort of; and you go 
over emergency procedure. It will be 
hard to talk during the raid itself and 
things will happen so fast that you 
must have a team-work system all set 
im case anything should happen. As you 
glance at your watch again you see it 
is finally time to get going, and with a 
sigh of relief you go into action. 

The engines start, everything checks 
OK, and you take your place in the line 
of taxiing ships. 

Then it is your turn and you get into 
take-off position. At last, for the first 
time since bomb-loading, you feel like 
mustering a grin. A check with the co- 
pilot to make sure that you are all set, 
and you give her the gun. The lady is a 
little heavy this morning; those bombs 
with the chalked greeting on them slow 
her down; but well before she reaches 
the end of the runway she is on her 
tiptoes and you are air-borne. 

Assembling the smaller formations 
into larger ones keeps your mind and 
hands busy. Reluctantly you watch the 
coast of England slip beaeath your 
wings. A last look and you settle down 
to the business at hand. 

Soon the climb to altitude starts. 
That is the critical period. If you can 
nurse those engines to take this heavy 
load up there, without straining them 
unduly, they probably won't let you 
down. This climb period is where the 
weaknesses show up and also where 
most of the fuel goes. A man who wants 
a future must use all the controls avail- 
able to get the mostest for the leastest 
from the engine: without punishing 
them. Plenty of time to strain their guts 
later in a pinch. 

The last couple of thousand feet of 
climb, with the enemy coast in view, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Bomber Pilot 


(Continued) 


you do with your fingers crossed; but 
the lady pulls herself up to the assigned 
altitude and levels off to catch her 
breath for the battle to come. Almost 
immediately your searching eyes pick 
up a swarm of sinister dots coming up 
to meet you. So soon today? At that 
distance it is almost impossible to see 
such small objects, but you do. Nothing 
else looks quite like a bunch of enemy 
fighters coming up to blast you out of 
the sky. They come up from behind, 
some of them, and pass you at your 
altitude as if you were standing still. 
Climbing, they go on ahead, after mak- 
ing several feints to see where the in- 
experienced gunners are who will fire 
when they are out of range. 

There is a short period of looking 
each other over as you each choose a 
likely opponent. You know at the same 
time they are getting in position behind 
and possibly above you — and you sin- 
cerely hope your gunners see them. 

The difterent enemy fighter groups 
have different tactics, and you watch 
to see how the first attack develops. 
Then in they come right at you, four 
or five of them. At the same time you 
can feel your rear guns opening up and 
know there is an attack coming from 


| the rear. But you set your ears to wait- 
| ing for some signal that your gunners 
| want the ship moved this way or that 


to uncover a gun. 
You can get some indications of the 
tail attacks too by watching the rear 


| guns of the ships in front of you as 
| they try to cover you. 


You watch the incoming fighters to 
see which have chosen you as their 
target — because when they open fire 
you want to have just left the spot they 
were aiming at. Some of these boys are 


| pretty good shots. 





They are going after that ship to 
the right. You notice they start a half- 
roll, keeping their fire on the selected 


| target. It take a darned good pilot to 


dc this. It is the first team that you are 
up against today. 

Watch it! That pair are coming at 
you. Yes, sir, it is you that they are 
after. It is a comforting sight to see 


| your nose guns’ tracers going out to 


meet them and even more comforting 
to see the supporting fire from the other 
ships in your formation. One attacker 
doesn’t like it and peels off, but the 
other keeps boring in. Before you ex- 
pect it he opens fire and you see the 
burst of his 20-millimeter in a row of 
little white puffs in front of your nose. 
He was too anxious and opened fire out 
of range. Your guns were pushing him 





too hard. He breaks off and goes out 
of sight to the rear, surrounded by a 
stream of tracers, A beautiful sight. 

You feel your tail guns go again and 
hear your tail gunner yell, “I got one 
of them,” and a pleasant glow goes 
through you. They come up again and 
hover out of range in front, but not so 
many of them. In they come again but 
not so enthusiastically, as a wall of fire 
goes out to meet them. 

They have failed to break the for- 
mations up and there were no strag- 
glers for them to butcher. All right, 
they will wait and get us on the way 
back after the flak has shaken us up a 
little. With a final pass at us they peel 
off and go down to refuel. There weren't 
enough of them, but they will see to that 
on our way out. 

You turn the controls over to the co- 
pilot and take a look around to see if you 
were hit. You check the crew and they 
are fine. The enemy never touched us. 
You check with the navigator to see 
when you are due over the target and 
then relax a bit. 

You check your ammunition with the 
gunners and look at the gas gauges. 
Oh, oh, 3 and 4 are getting pretty low 
— and you are still going into Germany. 
Well, there is no help for it. That 
trouble you were having with No. 1 
engine on the climb seems to have 
ironed itself out. Thank goodness the 
formation ahead is turning in to the 
target. It was a long way in but you 
know it will be twice as long out. 

The formations ahead are approach- 
ing the target. Just ahead appear little 
puffs of smoke. Flak! Over the target is 
one place you can’t dodge it. You are 
working a hundred per cent for the 
government and zero per cent for your- 
self, You just sit there and take it. 

Those harmless-looking little black 
puffs now seem to sprinkle the first 
gioup of planes and you wait for one to 
go down, but they all go through it 
apparently unscratched. It takes a lot to 
knock a Fortress down. 

Formation after formation goes over 
the target and the little black puffs have 
spread out into an ever-darkening black 
cloud. Jerry knows that you have to go 
through that one place in the sky and 
he is putting up everything he has got. 
When your turn comes the cloud is 
actually too thick to see through. You 
have heard stories of flak so thick you 
could get out and walk on it, and you 
see again the basis for these stories. 
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Then you are in range and the little 
black puffs are sprinkling your own 
formation. It somehcw seems different 
when it happens to you. A puff, a sec- 
ond, and then a third appear just off 
your wing, each one getting closer so 
that you see the fourth one will be 
square on you. You really sweat out 
that fourth one for a second or two that 
seems an eternity, but it never comes. 
You rarely see the one that hits you 

Now you are really being peppered 
with them. Bursts appear between you 
and next ship with loud whoompfs. 
There is a strong desire to pull up or go 
down to avoid them. But that can’t be 
done on the bomb run. You can hear 
the spent particles rattle off the tough 
hide of your ship At least you hope 
they are spent. 

As vou enter the black cloud over 
the target the air becomes quite bumpy 
and you have yow hands full keeping 
her steady and in place, so you don’t 
see all the close ones. Maybe just as 
well, but your co-pilot has to see them. 

All this time you are waiting for the 
bombs to drop from the ship ahead. It 
seems like a very long time to have to 
fly straight and level and serve as such 
a darned good target and not be able 
to do anything about it. Suddenly beau- 
tiful sticks of bombs begin to appear in 
neat stacks from out of the ships ahead, 
and then comes that feeling you have 
been waiting for so long —one you'll 
never forget. The ship gives a startled 
little jump and seems to shake herself 
free of the load she has been carrying 
all this way for Uncle Sam, and the 
bombardier sings out, “Bombs away.” 

Brother, from that moment on, you 
and your ship are working a hundred 
per cent for yourself. Your job for the 
government has been done and all you 
have to do now is to get home 


Reprinted by permission of Harpers 
Magazine. 


(To be continued next week) 


A Perfect 52! 


The young corporal was telling his 
father, a men’s clothing store proprie- 
tor, about the Army Air Forces. “They 
have the planes all separated into sizes 
and classes — A-20s, B-25s, B-26s, you 
know, the same way we got underwear 
in different sizes. Like for instance, this 
new B-29 — well, that would be about 
waist 52, length 38.” 


The New Yorker 


Front and Back 


Girls who go to work in slacks 
May help our fronts, but not their 
backs. 


Grit 


29 


































You see... use... and wear... rayon every day. 
But do you know all of the interesting facts about it? 
Here’s your chance to check your rayonology! _ 


Most of your rayon clothes start out in a forest! 
Trees are one of the sources of “cellulose”—the raw material 
for rayon. Thus, the very first step in making rayon is the 
chopping down of the tree to obtain the basic cellulose. 


Rayon is a product of chemistry! 

It starts as a solid—in the form of cellulose. Then it is 
changed by chemical processes into a sticky liquid. Further 
processes turn it back into a solid, in the form of the fibers 
which are then made into rayon cloth. If you would like to 
know more about how rayon is made, ask your teacher to 
send for the demonstration kit, “The Miracle of Rayon”. 
This kit is available at the address below for 50¢ to cover 
costs of mailing. This kit shows you, in actual sample form, 
how wood from trees eventually becomes rayon cloth. 





Rayon has many different characteristics! 

Because it is made, chemically, by man, it can be varied to suit 
your needs. There are warm rayon fabrics for winter school 
clothes ... cool rayon fabrics for summer shorts and bathing 
suits. Right in your own home, you can find rayons that are 
thick or thin, shiny or dull, soft or hard, rough or smooth. 


Severe laboratory tests check wearing qualities! 
Many rayon fabrics are tested for strength, color fastness, 
washing, dry cleaning, and other qualities. When a rayon 
dress or shirt has a factual label, such as the Crown* Tested 
Tag, telling you about these tests, it’s your best prediction 
that the fabric will give good wear. 





A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS —This seal is 
awarded only to fabrics containing CRowN Rayon, after they have passed 


the Crown Tests for serviceability. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The War Department is still crying: 
Paper! Paper! Get us more paper! The 
paper shortage is acute and threatens 
to remain so for months to come. 

Lt. General Somervell, Army Sup- 
ply Services chief, has said that “we 
can’t send over 100 per cent of the 
things that are needed unless we have 
100 per cent of the material here. There 
is absolutely no exaggeration in the 
statement that wastepaper may be as 
deciding an influence in the war's out- 
come as the mobilizing of the pleasure 
craft fleet that saved the British army 


at Dunkirk.” 





Lt. General Vandegrift of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, pointed out that the 
need for paper will increase as the 
war in the Pacific speeds up. “In every 
landing on enemy shores,” he added, 
“paper-boxed food, medicine, and mu- 
nitions follow troops ashore to help 
hold the beachhead.” 

The War Production Board has sug- 
gested to business firms that they use 
the backs of letters received in making 
carbon copies of replies. Paper towel 
manufacturing has been cut 20%; wall 
paper production 40%. So save paper 
in every way you can. 








APRONS, SPORES 





1. Knock-Out a letter 


[C[Ajnjo} 1 [E/0} 


e-eand get whom the 
golfer left holding the bag. 
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pA Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 


[Plt |S/TojN} 


kicking was for after 
touchdown. 
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P. $. Arrow Ties are styled to wind up neck-and-neck with Arrow Shirts. Arrow 
Tie patterns are as smooth as your favorite slick chick. The special resilient lining 
makes neat knots as sure as surprise quizzes... makes wrinkles as scarce as an 
“A+.” Arrow Ties at your Arrow Dealer’s, $1 up. Arrow Shirts, $2.24 up. 


3. Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


[s|e lt (Tie) 
...and get the perfect 


mates for smart-looking 
Arrow Shirts. 
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1. River in Italy. 
3. Port in northern Italy. 
5. Important city north of Rome. 
9. Paddle. 
11. Georgia (abbrev.). 
13. Myself. 
14. Army Air Forces. 
16. Merriment. 
18. River on which Florence is situated. 
19. Sick. 
20. The indefinite article. 
21. Doctor (abbrev.). 
22. Possessive of it. 
24. Large island south of Italy. 
25. U. S. general in Italy. 


26. Depart. 
. Smell. 
. Iron as it is found in mines. 
Air base in Italy. 
. Capital of Italy. 
. Female sheep. 
. Scorch. 
. Italian statesman recently in the U. S. 
. The whole of. 
. Conjunction. 
. Small island near Italy. 
. Against. 


23. Jagged, projecting part. 
. The sun-god. 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week, 





Too Sophit)? 


A squirrel looked at a sophomore 
His mother’s eyes did meet. 
“Yes, darling,” said his mother, 


“But it’s not the kind we eat!” 
The Jamesonian, Loughlin H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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Papa’s Pants 


The timid little man and his large, 


dominating wife breezed into the cloth- 


ing store, seeking a pair of pants for 
Papa. Mama, however, was doing the 
pants selecting, Every time Papa would 
open his mouth, Mama would shut him 
up with, “You don’t want that pair. 
Show us some more, clerk.” 

At long last the clerk picked up the 
only remaining pair. “If these aren't 
satisfactory,” he said to Papa, “we 
haven't a thing for you. Why don’t you 
try them on?” 

Papa made no comment but passed 
the pair of pants to Mama. “You try 
"em on,” he said acidly. 


Jefferson County (Wis.) Union 


Beached 


The regiment was marching across a 
patch of desert. All day long they 
marched under a burning sun, kicking 
up a cloud of fine sand with their feet. 
They had been going a long time with- 
out a rest when one soldier, so thirsty 
that he just couldn’t stand it any longer, 
demanded of his corporal: “When do 
we get to the ocean?” 


“Ocean!” repeated the corporal. 
“We're a thousand miles from an 
ocean.” 


“Well,” said the soldier disgustedly, 
“all I can say is, this is a mighty silly 
place to put such a big beach.” 

Young People’s Weekly 


Crash Dive 


One of the best “survivor” stories 
since the war has been related by a 
submarine officer who returned from a 
hair-raising experience at sea with this 
little gem: 

“We 


gauges 


watched the 
eyes. Depth 
charges were popping too close for 
comfort. We expected the lights to go 
at any moment. Suddenly the sub’s cook 
rushed into the control room: 

“Hey!” he yelled, “you’ve got to do 
something about that destroyer. My 
bread’s falling!” 


and 
anxious 


crash-dived 
with 


Great Lakes Bulletin 


A Fine Thing! 


Betty Smith, author of the best-seller, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, tells this 
story on herself: 

It was in a restaurant that I got the 
unforgettable thrill of seeing, for the 





first time, a stranger reading my book. 
This girl had the book propped up on 
the sugar bowl before her. 

“Pardon me,” I asked. “Do you like 
that book?” 

“I love it,” the girl replied. 

Heartened by this admission, I ven- 
tured further: “I wrote it and I'd like 
to autograph it for you.” 

As I reached out for the book, the 
girl clutched it to her chest. “Oh, no! 
You see, I got it from the library and 
I have to pay a fine if it’s marked up.” 


N. Y. Times Magazine 


Yap Sap 


“I fear that our island of Yap,” 

Remarked a disconsolate Jap, 
When U. S. A. bombers 
Disrupted his slombers, 

“Will soon be a gap on the map.” 


New York Times Magazine 


Fashion Note 


Bo: “Do you like short skirts?” 


Butch: “Naw, dey get lipstick on me 
shoit when I dance wit ’em!” 











School days, School days! 
Who says they can’t last forever? 


| ipseraont LAST... and pictures 
stimulate memories. 

You can keep on re-living your won- 
derful school days— from “weenie” 
roasts to football games—just by 
keeping a snapshot record now. 

And while you’re at it, you may as 
well get as many good snapshots as 
you can. Ansco Film will help you, 
because Ansco is the film that remem- 
bers you’re human. 

That’s just another way of saying 
that Ansco helps cover up mistakes of 
exposure and speed ... errors which 


many picture-takers are bound to make. 


Ansco film provides this help be- 
cause it has extremely wide latitude... 
a quality which makes many profes- 
sional photographers prefer Ansco. 


So... make those carefree school 
days live forever . . . in pictures! 


And take those pictures on Ansco 
Film. Every roll is guaranteed—‘“Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free.” 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Di- 
vision of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco film-cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 












attention: vontestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-ste 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 


$4.00 


j 
- almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 
OIL PAINTING $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
and many others—write for lists. 

See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 
HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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WIN A 
SYNCHRONIZED 


SPEED FLASH 
AWARD! 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd 
Prize; $10.00 3rd Prize; and 
10 prizes of $2.50 each for 
pictures taken with a syn- 
chronized flash. 


Winners whose pictures are 
taken with a Kalart Syn- 
chronized SPEED FLASH will 
receive double prize money. 


Focus and Flash with KALART 
— and good luck to all. 


KALART 


Dept. 910, Stamford, Conn. 

























Morton Cooper (left), Cardinal pitcher, and 
his brother, Walker, Cardinal catching ace. 


Who'll Shuffle Cards: 


S WE write this, the American 

League pennant-race is hotter than 
the Sahara Desert in July. Four teams 
— New York, St. Louis, Detroit and 
Boston — are scrambling for the flag. 
And who will win is anybody's guess. 

For a while back in August, the St. 
Louis Browns looked like a shoo-in. 
They had a seven-game lead and were 
going strong. Everybody (but New 
York, Detroit and Boston) was happy 
about it, too. For the Browns are the 
only team in either league who have 
never won a pennant. 

How they managed to stay in first 
place nobody knew. They had poor 
hitting, poor fielding and run-of-the- 
mine pitching. But there they were — 
sitting on top of the world. 

They’d probably still be sitting there 
if they hadn’t come East for a road trip. 
Or. this fateful trip, everything went 
black for the 
Browns. The 
eastern clubs hit 
‘em with every- 
thing but the 
bases. By the 
time the Brown- 
ies returned 
home, they were 
no longer in first 
place. The race 
was wide-open 


| “Snuffy” Stirnweiss, 
| Yankee base-stealer. 


again, with four teams clustered closer 





than a bunch of bananas. 

If pitching will decide this, the De- 
troit Tigers should win. They have the 
two best pitchers in the league in Dizzy 
Trout (23 wins) and Hal Newhouser 
(26 wins), as of Sept. 20. They also 
have two of the heaviest sluggers in 
Rudy York and Dick Wakefield. 

The Boston Red Sox have three of 
the league’s leading hitters. But their 
pitching staff is weak. 





The Yankees, who are gunning for 
their fourth straight pennant, are going 
like a house afire. But they finish the 
season on the road. And so far they 
have played terrible ball off the home 
lot. That doesn’t mean they can’t win 
the pennant — they have the potential 
power. 

One thing you can be certain of: 
The American League winner will go 
into the world’s series an underdog. 
Over in the National League, the St. 
Louis Cardinals have made a joke of 
the pennant race. It hasn’t been a race 
at all. It was in the Cards all along. 

What can you do against a team that 
has the best hitters, the best fielders and 
the best pitchers in the league? Musial, 
Hopp, Walker Cooper, Sanders and 
Kurowski have been tearing the cover 
off the ball. Pitchers Mort Cooper, 
Wilks, Lanier and Brecheen have been 
goose-egging the enemy batters. And 
the Cards’ fielding is the best in either 
league. 

The 1944 pennant is the third straight 
for the Cards—the first National 
League team to turn the trick in 20 
years. 

The Cards, incidentally, are not root- 
ing for a trolley-car world’s series with 
their St. Louis brothers, the Browns. 
Neither are they rooting for the Boston 
Red Sox. They want the Yankees or 
Tigers to win. The two latter teams 
have the larger ball parks, which means 
larger gate receipts and more $$$ for 
the players. 

Here are the individual world’s series 
records the players will be shooting at: 

Batting Average: .625 by Babe Ruth, 
Yankees (1928). 

Runs: 9 by Ruth, 1928; and by Lou 
Gehrig, Yankees (1932). 
Hits (four games): 

(1928). 

Home Runs: 4 by Gehrig (1928). 

Doubles: 6 by Ervin Fox, Tigers 
(1934). 

Triples: 2 by Gehrig (1927) and Pie 
Traynor, Pirates (1925). 

Stolen Bases: 6 by Hans Wagner, 
Pirates (1909) 


10 by Ruth 





Photos from Press Association 


Tigers’ big arms! Hal Newhouser (left) and 
Dizzy Trout, star pitchers of Detroit Tigers. 
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THEY SAY.. 





CENSORING G. 1. JOE. The War 
Department can argue that reading the 
newspapers doesn’t influence anyone’s 
vote. Mr. Roosevelt has been elected 
three times with 90 per cent of the 
press against him. That was the Amer- 
ican press. That the soldiers’ vote will 
be influenced by the British press is 
just plain silly. And, anyhow, the theory 
of a free press is that people should 
have access to all the opinion they care 
to read and digest, and then make up 
their own minds. 

—Dorothy Thompson, in her column. 
. « a 


THEY BROUGHT IT ON THEM- 
SELVES. It is a commentary on the 
quality of a nationality when its mere 
absence can make other people so 
happy. 

—Archbishop of Rennes, commenting on French- 
men’s happiness at retreat of Germans. 
e * a 


ON ONE SIDE. The danger is that 
the Communists will ultimately capture 
it [the CIO Political Action Committee], 
aud with it, tremendous influence in 
the Democratic Party. It may be Earl 
Browder, not Sidney Hillman, who will 
emerge as the dominant political figure 
in PAC. . . . While labor has the right, 
and, many believe, the duty, to take an 
active interest in politics, the idea of a 
political junta “delivering the labor 
vote” is repugnant to American psy- 
chology. 

—Lovis Waldman, Socialist labor lawyer. 
+ e « 


ON THE OTHER SIDE. I am op- 
posed to Communism because I’m op- 
posed to all totalitarianism — even in 
industry. 


Sidney Hillman, chief of CIO 
Political Action Committee. 


FIREMAN — SAVE THAT PHOTO! 
Every school and university in Japan 
has a photograph of the Emperor, and 
in a fire or any other calamity this por- 
trait must at all cost be saved. There 
are cases on record when a school prin- 
cipal has lost his life in attempting to 
save the imperial photograph; or, hav- 
ing failed in his attempt, has com- 
mitted suicide. 

—John Morris, in Traveler from Tokyo. 
* * e 

THE TESTING GROUND. At present, 
Italy is an immense emergency-relief 
problem, but hitherto it has not been 
treated as such. It is both a former 
enemy country and the battleground of 
a long, arduous campaign. . This 





accounts for the fact that the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration does not operate in Italy. 
. Widespread disease and disorder 
can hardly be avoided this winter un- 
less immediate steps are taken to in- 
crease the basic rations of the entire 
population. 
—Anne O'Hare McCormick 
e * o 


JEEPS! Best massage I ever had. 
—Adolphe Menjou, after a ride 
in a jeep overseas. 


THE DUMBARTON DELUSION. Our 
new league-makers are caught in this 
dilemma: No one will have faith in their 
league unless they scrap Geneva’s una- 
nimity rule—the rule whereby the 
League of Nations could bind no mem- 
ber without its consent. Yet they can- 
not get their own nation to enter the 
new league if they really scrap this rule. 

.. Our new league-makers clearly do 
not expect their own nation to do this. 
So how do they try to escape their 
dilemma? By making a great play of 
abolishing the unanimity rule, while 


quietly preserving it in reality by a bit} _ 
This is | 


of diplomatic legerdemain. . . . 
not “a step in the right direction.” 
retreat tricked out as progress. 
—Clarence Streit in Student Federalist 
* e e 


UNCLE SAM AND THE RUSSIAN 
BEAR. My observations [in the Soviet 
union] boil down to three general con- 
clusions: (1) When peace is again re- 
stored, Russia and the U. S. will possess 
the greater share of the world’s military 
and industrial power. (2) Although our 
social and political systems are poles 
apart, we have no insoluble economic 
or territorial conflicts. (3) The destiny 
of the world, in large measure, will 
depend upon the understanding and co- 
operation that will exist between Russia 
and the U. S. 


It is 


—Eric Johnston in Life | 


GLOOMY PROSPECT. As sure as it 
is that we are fighting today, so sure is 
it that another war, more horrible than 
human imagination can ever visualize, 
will break in another 10, 20, or 30 years 
if we do not see to it that Germany 
aud the other aggressors are kept under 
strict supervision and control. 


—Wilhelm Morgenstierne, 
Norwegian Ambassador to U. S. 


FALLEN, NOT FALLING STAR. Such 
plagues as Hitler are not irrelevant to 
history, like falling stars. They happen 
only in bad times, in a world whose 
institutions are failing to meet the de- 
mands of life. 

—Herbert Agar, in A Time for Greatness. 
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Ist PRIZE —*SO 
2nd PRIZE —'25 
3rd PRIZE - *15 


5 Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


The quickest way to get a start in 
art is to get your name before the 
art world as the winner of an 
important award. And that is the 
“priceless prize’ offered by the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
for Oils. Year after year, it has 
enabled boys and girls to make 
their names and talents nationally 
known. It now offers you that 
oP meteor 5 Take advantage of it 

-—and start a painting that 
os he your start in art! 

* 

Speaking of names, one of the 
most important things to profes- 
sional artists is the mame on the 
materials they buy. And the name 
most artists rely on, for the qual- 
ity that is essential to good work, 
is Grumbacher. Use Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors, Brushes 
and Canvas Panel No. 634—the 
ingredients of a good painting. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO Bales FREE — 


Free Stamp zine, 
—- from hy mal 
nited Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS, "AIRMAILS. & 
Real Ba in Se with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Beet. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE CATALOG “<7iv Aimq" of EN 
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Finest quality. Over 300 artistic Write 
ke =< attractive free catalog select a 

\ > be or ring for your class or club. 
etal Arts Ge., Rochester, M. ¥. 
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Sell School Classmates the best 

of RADUATION NAME CARDS the 

coun’ Lowest prices ever offered. e 

high est commissions. Monthly Bullet etine 

Your cards i agencies oine, Ii like ea. 

‘ire. Hurry! Write CRAPT-CARD SPECIALTI Box 235: 

Piteburor 30, Pa. 

PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 

Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, Toronto, Canade. 
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advantages of sie 
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HUNT SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


THE HUNT PEN COMPANY OF- 
FERS A SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD 
OF $10, FOR ALL PRIZE-WINNING 
ENTRIES DONE WITH A HUNT ARTIST 
PEN OR SPEEDBALL PEN IN CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS 4, 5, 6 AND 19. 


















desi master craftsmen to 
one ie tips Sor every job 
You can do it easier with a Speedball 


f HUNT PEN Co. 


CAMDEN N.J. 





@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper names in the parentheses. 


1. Farrell ( ) Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator 
2. Dulles ( ) Nazi economist 


( ) Dewey adviser 

( ) Ex-dictator of El 
Salvador 

( ) Argentine Presi- 

5. Martinez dent 


3. Hines 
4. Neubacher 


ll. DEMOBILIZATION PLAN 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The Navy plans partial demobili- 
zation after the European war. 

2. The plan will apply only until 
Japan’s defeat. 

3. The “GI Bill of Rights” does not 
provide for veterans’ education. 

4. Veterans from the European thea- 
ter have the best chance of discharge. 


6. The plan applies also to members 
of the WAC. 


ill. WAR CRIMINALS 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. After World War I the German 
Emperor was: (a) brought to trial; (b) 
allowed to escape; (c) assassinated. 

2. Germans violating Hague Confer- 
ence rules were tried by: (a) the 
World Court; (b) an Anglo-French 
Commission; (c) the Reich Supreme 
Court. 

3. The first trial of Nazi war crimi- 
nals was held in: (a) Lublin; (b) Khar- 
kov; (c) Lidice. 

4. A neutral state pledged to retuse 
sanctuary to Nazi criminals is: (a) 
Sweden; (b) Afghanistan; (c) Portugal. 

5. The Italian Armistice stipulated: 
(a) unconditional surrender of war 
criminals; (b) their trial by Italian anti- 
Fascists; (ec) their permanent exile. 


IV. PAN-AMERICANA 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. Argentine fortunes have been 
made principally from: (a) live stock; 
(b) manufacturing; (c) mining. 

2. Argentine railways are owned by: 
(a) U.S.; (b) Brazil; (c) Great Britain. 

3. The Argentine army is largely of- 














ficered by: (a) gauchos; (b) land- 
holders; (c) white collar workers. 

4. Britain is the largest single cus- 
tomer for Argentine: (a) beef; (b) 
coal; (c) woven goods. 

5. Jorge Ubico resigned recently as 
dictator of: (a) Guatemala; (b) Hon- 
duras; (c) El Salvador. 


V. LAFAYETTE 

Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Lafayette’s interest in America 
was aroused by the brother of King 
ee ae of England. 

2. At twenty, he joined the staft of 
General ae ee 

3. He helped the Americans get an 
alliance with __ Es 

4. The Maryland Assembly made him 
and his descendants ’ 

5. After the American Revolution, 
he fought for liberty in —_— 





VI. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

Study the charts carefully and mark 
each statement T (true) or F (false). 

1. The majority of telephone com- 
pany employees are women. 

2. The traffic department hires more 
workers than all others combined. 

3. Telegraph and telephone employ- 
ment reached its highest point in 1941. 

4. The number of telephones in use 
increased steadily from 1922 to 1942. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 
ARGENTINA 


Josephs, Ray, Argentine’ Diary, Ran- 
dom House, 1944. 

Fink, Y., “Argentina: the Thirteen- 
Year Crisis,” Foreign Affairs, January, 
1944. 

Pascal, V. de, “Strong Man of Ar- 
gentina,” Inter-American, May, 1944. 


WAR CRIMINALS 

Radin, Max, The Day of Reckoning, 
Knopf, 1943, $1.75. 

Riess, C., “The Nazis Dig in tor 
World War III,” N. Y. Times Magazinz, 
August 6, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Lafayette (la fa yét) 

Martinez (mir té néth) 

Juan Peron (whan pé rén) 

protocol (pro té kdl) code of courtesy 
governing the relations of diplomats, ete. 
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~ SEVENTEEN—the exciting new Magazine— 
tells you what you want to know about 

~" the things in which you’re interested. 

tor 

ne, -s 


a 
! 
If you cannot buy a copy of SEVENTEEN at your newsstand, use ! 
this coupon— 
SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept. C, 
400 N. Broad Str., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


y 
I am enclosing 15¢ in stamps for which please send me a copy of the } 
current issue of SEVENTEEN. 15¢ 
j / at all 
; Name .. .. 2. 220022 20 ce en ee conc conn enews nena nc nennennecnccncece . / newsstands 
esy 


etc. PR iis raaciidiclanate ace asih ata btuc och s ted Slemata 
Keep up with your own world through your own Magazine 

















CURVE OF PURSUIT—Ninth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


ESTIMATE —~- 





7es, knocking an enemy fighter plane 
y out of the sky is a lot easier if you've 
done some duck shooting. You've got to 
lead your target ... But let’s begin at 
the beginning ... Youre the pilot of a 
P-47—a “Thunderbolt.” 

Suddenly, as you emerge from a cloud, 
you spot a lone Messerschmitt looking 
for a fight. “Curve of pursuit” runs 
through your mind—you've got to get 
your ship into a position that will enable 
your firepower to connect—not just once 
but for a full, fatal burst. 


“Curve of Pursuit’ 
First you take care to estimate his 
speed and direction. Fine. Next you 
approach from the rear at an angle 
that leads your target and maintains 


CONCENTRATE 


that lead. In your curve of pursuit you 
watch your target carefully as you 
move in. Now you can concentrate your 
fire on a point from which there's no 
escaping! You push a little red button. 


Your fifty caliber machine guns an- 
swer with a roar—a hit—scores of them 
with the impact of a ten-ton truck. The 
Messerschmitt is a dead duck! 


And, if it weren't plain foolhardy 
you'd do a Victory Roll as you come in 
on your own airstrip! 











Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made pr ssible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation .. . giving our aircraft new 
speed and range, and a great tactical 
advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 

manufacturers, for critical test and 
run-in purposes, than any other 
brand. 

And now, each day, Shell pro- 
duces more than enough to fuel a 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Macmillan is bringing out a new 
series of seven literature anthologies. 
The editors have aimed to bring to- 
gether in these volumes material of “it- 
erary merit . . . related to other sec- 
ondary school subjects and to the art 
of living in today’s world.” They have 
tried, too, to make them adaptable for 
use in varied curricula. In Types of Lit- 
erature ($2.40), edited by E. A. Cross 
and Neal M. Cross, you will find not 
only Dickens, Kipling, and Browning, 
but Albert Guerard, Paul Gallico, Rob- 
ert Nathan, and Archibald MacLeish. 
Heritage of American Literature 
($2.60) edited by E. A. Cross, Grace 
A. Benscoter, and William A. Meacham, 
surveys our literature in chronological 
reverse, starting with the contemporary 
and working back to the early 1800s. 
There are sections, too, on magazines, 
folk literature, national literature, the 
story of our literary growth to date, and 
a companion survey of the growth of 
the nation. Maud and Miska Petersham 
have illustrated these anthologies. 

e 

The Secondary Education Board has 
issued a Senior Booklist and a Junior 
Booklist of recent books selected by a 
committee made up of experienced 
teachers who know what students like 
to read. The lists are annotated, and 
publisher, publication date, length, 
price, and grade level are given for 
each book. In the senior list the Dewey 
Decimal library number is also given. 
The junior list includes a section for 
younger children. The senior list starts 
off again this year with a group of books 
about the war and after. (Copies obtain- 
able from the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton, Mass. Prices ranging 
from 18c for a single copy of the senior 
list to 10c a copy in quantities of 100 or 
more of the junior list.) 

= 

The National Geographic Society will 
issue the first of the Geographic School 
Bulletins for 1944-1945 on Oct. 2. 
These bulletins give accurate, up-to- 
date material on places, peoples, in- 
dustries, commodities, and _ scientific 
developments of popular interest in the 
news. They appear weekly for 30 
weeks. Each contains fivé brief factual 
articles and seven illustrations or maps. 
Paper shortage restricts subscriptions, 
s> order yours now. Available to teach- 
ers and librarians for 25c for 30 copies, 
to cover postage. (National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.) 

* 

The Clearing House (207 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y.) announces that its 


October number will be a 25th Anni- 
versary Issue. Regular departments will 
be omitted, and size increased by 24 
pages. The issue includes 18 of the 
finest articles appearing in the journal 
for the last eight years, selected by poll- 
ing editors and subscribers to find those 
most interesting and useful. It is re- 
printed also as a paper-bound profes- 
sional book available to non-subscribers 
for 75c¢ a copy. 
o 


Resource Units on Problems in Amer- 
ican Life, prepared by eminent subject 
matter authorities working with skilled 
teachers, are issued by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. These are treasure 
houses of authoritative, up-to-date re- 
search findings and suggested teaching 
methods offered as time savers for you. 

Three new ones bring the total avail- 
able to twenty-one. No. 19, The Ameri- 
can Standard of Living, Earning and 
Spending Our Money, by Faith Wil- 
liams and Mary P. Keohane; No. 20, 
The American Way of Business, The 
Role of Government in a System of 
Free Enterprise, by Oscar Lange, Abba 
P, Lerner, and A. W. Troelstrup; No. 
21, Urban and Rural Living, Planning 
Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth. (Price, 30c a copy; teachers 
manual, 10c a copy, free with order of 
four or more units. Order from Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.) 

. 

Citizens for a New World, edited by 
Erling M. Hunt, has just been published 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It deals with problems of in- 
ternational relations and of the peace. 
Each chapter is written by an out- 
standing authority in his field. A special 
chapter is devoted to teaching interna- 
tional relations in the secondary school, 
with detailed outlines of suggested 
units of study and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy. This is a valuable book for all 
teachers concerned with teaching inter- 
national relations and issues of the post- 
war world. (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $2.00.) 


You can obtain without charge A 
Catalogue of Selected Educational Re- 
cordings, an annotated list of record- 
ings of great variety which can be 
bought from the Recordings Division, 
New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Prices of records range from as little as 
$1 for John Barrymore’s reading of ex- 
cerpts from Hamlet’s soliloquy, to $50.00 
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November 7 is Almost 
in the Ballot Box! 





THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 


To Give Your Pupils 
Background Information 
on the BIGGEST National 
Question-Mark of the Year! 


AMERICA VOTES 
*1944% 


.. . is SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES _ non-par- 
tisan, unbiased handbook 
of the 1944 presidential 
election, particularly pre- 
pared for America’s fu- 
ture voters. 





Magazine size, this 32-page 

booklet in two colors con- "equ. a 
tains nee ta pers 

text material, charts an 

maps of past elections, photo- ONLY 10c 
graphs, political cartoons, and 3 

vital chapters analyzing party @ copy in quanti- 
platforms plank by plank, ties of 10 or more. 
with a discussion of the issues 
before today’s voters! Single copies are 


25¢ each. 





Cc. + * ry Fesel. 





Only limited copies 
available—No ad- 


The Electoral Machinery 
ic ti ditional printing. 


The Niel 

Biographies of Candidates 
Party Platforms Compared 
The Major Issues of 1944 
History of the Parties 
Election Scorecard 





Use Coupon 
Below 
Today! 
eee 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 10-2-44 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 


Please send me copies of AMERICA 
VOTES—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 
1944 presidential electon. 


7) Bill the School Board 














t enclose $_ 





Name 
School 
Address 
Cy <ncunncee P. G Zone Me... Sate 


Help Your Students Assume 
Their Responsibilities as Future Citizens. 
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* * * 


A typical Book-of- 
the-Month Club 
premium book 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW YOU USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


To discover practical and effective teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in the classroom, we announce the competition open 
to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms 


It’s a simple competition—just follow the rules 
listed below—and write a letter on how you use the 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be puhk 
lished in Teacher’s Edition 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I! USE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 
your library FREE! 


— 


ae 
wind 


These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 

of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 
1 premium book 
4 regular monthly 
2 dividend books 

Totalling 7 new books for your personal 

library or 

if you prefer, you may choose 
$12.00 worth of books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions at one time. 


selections 





1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
—ranging from 300 to 1000 words 


2. Your letter should include an account of 4 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use, i.e., the time 
devoted to it, how assignments are made, 
methods of study, relations of magazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de 
scribe any special devices or activities used, 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, charts, etc. will 
be welcomed but are not required. 


It is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, 
research, 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 


5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's 
reserve 

collected form. 


outside 
stimu- 


scrapbooks, 


contests, dramatizations, etc. 


Edition. 
the right to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


publish them in 





such as committee work, student conducted reci- 
tations, special jibrary or outside research, scrap 
books, dramotizations, hand work, filing and 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boards, etc. 





6. The competition is open to all teacher-sub- 
scribers using 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC and a $12.00 membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for each 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition. 








SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY .. 


. The first group of prizes will be awarded in October, 1944. 
You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes . 


. and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 
Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





for 16 records with text for a complete 
course in American Speech prepared 
by Prof. W. Cabell Greet. Some record- 
ings may be rented for a nominal fee. 
Many good ones for social studies, sci- 
ence and music classes. 

Write to the film library also for in- 
formation on 16mm. films related to 
subjects listed in this catalogue. 

For coordinated programs using pam- 
phlets, radio transcripts, recordings, 
and films, write to New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


The Negro in America, a thirty-two 
page pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
summarizes the major findings of the 
authoritative Carnegie Foundation 
study, An American Dilemma, by Gun- 
nar Myrdal, internationally known Swe- 
dish social economist. Dr. Myrdal found 
astonishing ignorance of the Negro 
among white populations in both the 
North and the South. He suggests that 
ignorance may partly explain the gap 
between our belief in equality and 
democracy and our unequal treatment 
of members of the black race. This 
pamphlet can give us significant facts. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 95, 10c, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 


covering the complete cost of books 


| ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 


booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 


| SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
| New York 17, New York. 


Social Studies Meeting 


Social studies teachers should reserve 
November 23-35 for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Outstanding speakers will offer 
every teacher a topic closely allied 
with his or her interest and with the 
problems and issues facing all social 
studies teachers as we return to an era 
of peace. A meeting for the purpose of 
clarifying our objectives and methods of 
attaining them is urgently needed. No 
other area carries as much responsi- 
bility for aiding in the formation of a 
lasting peace as does the social studies. 
Further details regarding this meeting 
may be obtained from Merrell F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








